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PRINTEID IN THE UNTTBD STATES OF AMERICA 



FOREWORD 

At the moment when France is about to 
enter her fifth year of the war, redoubling her 
efforts, and revealing to an astonished world 
such magnificent spiritual qualities, it would 
be well, perhaps, to look back, to seek out and 
congratulate those who in preparing her to 
meet the struggle, guided her along the only 
true path. 

First of aU I would wish that solemn hom- 
age be rendered the ofilcers who drilled and 
trained her armies: then to the minds that 
through the period of darkness helped to light 
the way. And among the latter none is more 
justly worthy of praise than that of Monsieur 
Maurice Barr^s. 

The literary merits, properly speaking, of 

so brilliant a member of the French Academy 

have been the subject of studies by eminent 

persons in many countries, and in many 

tongues; persons far better qualified than the 
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writer to discuss that splendid talent so fertile 
in literary grace, delicate psychology; and 
higher thought. 

Let me speak then of it here, hut in its re- 
lation to the war and say why, a year ago, I 
came to ask Monsieur fifarr^s for permission 
to translate and present "Colette Baudoche" 
and "In G;ermany's Service" to the American 
puhlic. 

"Colette Baudoche" made her appearance 
some ten years past at a time when world 
equilibrium seemed an almost established fact. 
There were even certain minds in France which, 
deceived by the apparent demonstrations of 
brotherly love, dreamed of universal peace and 
Franco-Grerman idyls. 

Few Americans, I fancy, can look back 
over the past half century and recall a real per- 
sonal heart-throb that in 1871 sprung from 
sympathy for the plight of the Alsatian-Lor- 
raine refugees. Not that I would in any way 
infer that the elder generation were less easily 
moved, less generous in its emotion, but recov- 
ering as it was from the effects of its own great 
struggle, taking into consideration the diffi- 
culties of international travel, the limitations 
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of the press, it were well nigh impossible that 
such distant suffering obtain any really nation- 
wide compassion. 

Therefore, when the great wave of indigna- 
tion that has set this whole continent a 
tingle, ultimately brought this country to the 
side of the Allies, when such phrases as 
"Never before in the history of the world was 
such inhumanity witnessed," have become 
part of one's daily fare, it seems almost a duty 
to bring before so commiserate a people the 
fact that the Teuton crime is no fresh perpetra- 
tion, and that for well nigh five decades, three 
million loyal Frenchmen, either imomigrants 
from their own Provinces, or slaves beneath the 
protested German yoke, have been patiently 
awaiting the day of deliverance. 

A paltry smattering of international his- 
tory, obtained from all too loosely compiled 
text books was but a poor foundation for an 
American bride destined to be brought into 
constant contact with elder members of a 
family who in 1870 had fought bravely and 
suffered the humility of defeat. And I must 
confess that often my thoughts wandered else- 
where as I listened for the fiftieth time to the 
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story of the battle of Gravelotte or compla- 
cently tolerated the recital of the rape of Al- 
sace. 

It was not until brought face to face with 
living realities, not until suddenly confronted 
with the fact that if our arms failed, the word 
Home was empty of all meaning; that what 
I most cherished in all the world might be 
taken from me by right of conquest, that I 
fully came to understand the significance of 
those sentiments which at one time had seemed 
but an old soldier's lament. 

All this, and much more, was brought home 
to the French public when "Colette Bau- 
doche" made her initial bow to the world 
in 1908. It was like a torch of flame to 
powder. It kindled the hearts of those who 
through force of circumstance had learned to 
remain silent in their sorrow. It amazed the 
younger generation who, idling down the 
pleasant stream of life, halted a moment in the 
presence of so solemn and inflexible a warn- 
ing. 

Here then, treated in romantic manner, was 
something besides an agreeable literary novel, 
was a true son of Lorraine pouring forth 
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his treasure, making a dignified, soul-stirring 
appeal to those whose conscience seemed to 
have grown rusty with time. 

People began to feel how heavily hung the 
burden of the Treaty of Frankfort. From 
the old woimd in the side of the mother 
country, fresh indignation commenced to flow 
and the astonished French awoke to the reali- 
zation that this heroic nucleus of themselves, 
these brothers in Alsace and Lorraine, were 
the living proof of a unique case in world 
history. 

Ignoble treaty might bereave them of the 
sacred right of country : against their own will 
they might be forced to become the vassals of 
Grcrmany, but only in appearance. 

The case of conscience of little "Colette 
Baudoche," solved so quickly and so ener- 
getically, was but a symbol ; a tactful, forceful 
way of acquainting the world with the fact that 
civilization is not a one piece mantle, a winding 
sheet which envelops all mankind beneath its 
folds. Here were two distinct energies, face 
to face, with heavy odds backed up by brute 
force, on the side of the conqueror. And yet^ 
he himself is obliged to admit that in spite oj 
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his much vaunted philosophy of understand- 
ing he was sorely taxed to know just how to 
handle the case. 

Under German rule, Alsace and Lorraine 
have been subjected to many different regimes. 
Flattery, temptation, terror and threat have 
followed each other in various successions in 
the past forty years, but to no avail. And 
what greater tribute can be paid the unflinch- 
ing spirit of this noble people than that public 
avowal made by the chief of the Berlin police, 
who openly declared on the day after the 
Saveme scandal that — "Grcrman OflScers gar- 
risoned in Alsace and Lorraine had the im- 
pression that they were camping in enemy ter- 
ritory." Or again, the proclamation of that 
General who in 1914 when his troops were 
passing from Baden into Alsace warned them 
— "You are now in enemy country and you 
need no longer consider the civil population/' 

How sublime then has been that unheralded 
French culture! that culture which has de- 
veloped so strong an armor of discipline and 
sacrifice: the cult of right and justice: the taste 
for work, the love of duty, gaily and valiantly 
accepted. 
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In choosing this humble romance, devoid of 
all dramatic artifice as the means of conveying 
so many noble thoughts, the author has once 
again proved himself a master. The moral 
that can be drawn from these unpretentious 
scenes of everyday family life, is of but the 
purest and most exalted type. 

That the question of Alsace Lorraine exists, 
that it is clearer than ever in the mind of the 
world, there is no doubt. Little by little we 
are coming to realize with what almost sacred 
enthusiasm that tragic document called the 
"Declaration of Bordeaux" has been in- 
terpreted by every true son of that unfortunate 
soil whose indomitable spirit is for all time the 
finest example of patriotism. Lest we forget, 
it were well to recall, in passing, those vibrat- 
iqg phrases which during the long years of sub- 
jugation have been the only creed known to 
the exiles : 

"In virtue of which, we call our fellow 
citizens of France, the Governments and the 
people of the entire world to witness the state- 
ment that in advance we hold null and void 
all acts or treatiei^ votes or plebiscites which 
would consent to the abandoning of any or aU 
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of our Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine to a 
foreign country. 

**By the present, we proclaim that the right 
of all Alsatians and Lorraines to remain 
members of the FrencE nation is forever in- 
violable, and we swear not only for ourselves, 
but for our children and their descendants to 
eternally revindicate it in every possible way 
toward or against all usurpers." 

In the face of such unprecedented fervid 
devotion is it for us to dicker about the reward? 



F. W. H. 
New Yoek, May, 1918. 
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TO MR. FREDERIC MASSON 

My dear Friend: 

I am offering you here the work which I believe has 
best combined the pictures which I see when I close my 
eyes and those I have taken from nature. You have 
given me pleasure in liking the "Service de I'Allemagne." 
"Colette Baudoche" is the sister of the Alsatian £hr- 
man. I have tried to present both in the simplest words 
and without seeking any dramatic artifice^ so as not to 
lessen for the reader the interest of so true a romance. 
You who have devoted your life to bringing light on all 
sides of a historic £gure — ^will recognize^ I believe^ in 
these two young people a few of the same virtues with 
which yQur hero made an epopee. I have wished to 
describe the sentiments of recent generations in Alsace^ 
Lorraine^ and Metz^ in regard to the conquerors. I ad- 
mire in them what appears to me the sign of a superior 
humanity: the desire not to submit^ the desire to accept 
only what corresponds with the innermost feelings. 
These captives continue to add to the heroic assets of 
France. I have attempted to incorporate into our litera- 
ture the great examples of constancy and pride which 
they furnish each day^ over there^ in order that the in- 
fluence of their virtue may continue among us. The 
public will judge if I have succeeded. As for you> my 
dear friend^ whose leniency I have asked for twenty-five 
years^ you will at least find in this book a mark of my 
faithful affection. 

Maurice BARnis. 

Charmes-sur-Moselle. 
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CHAPTER I 

There is no city which has made itself bet-* 
ter loved than Metz. A Frenchman of Metz 
to whom one recalls its cathedral, the Espla- 
nade, the narrow streets with familiar names, 
the Moselle at the foot of the ramparts, and the 
villages scattered on the hillside, is moved. 
And yet these people of Metz are an old civi- 
lized stock, restrained in manner and zealous 
of hiding their feelings of enthusiasm. A 
passer-by does not attempt to explain this 
emotion for the* war city, where he has seen 
only a beautiful cathedral and vestiges of the 
eighteenth century, near a pleasant river. 
But you must know that Metz does not aim to 
please the senses; it charms in a different way; 
it is a city for the soul, the old French soul, at 
the same time military and rural. 
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The statues of Fabert and Ney, which those 
of William I and Frederic-Charles have come 
to join, were smrounded with the prestige that 
you accord a protecting shrine. One used to 
point out heroes of the great wars on these 
public places, where German officers now traiii 
their recruits. The Grovemment buildings re- 
tain the mark of our army engineers; every- 
where straight lines and simplicity, neatly 
sculptured pediments, the whole clear cut in 
appearance. From one side to the other of 
the Place Royale the Palace of Justice harmo- 
nizes fraternally with the barracks of the engi- 
neers; the houses of the townspeople them- 
selves are arranged in even rows, and under 
the arcades of the Place Saint Louis one Has 
a sense of artistic discipline. This spirit ex- 
tends over the peaceful valley of the Moselle, 
From the Esplanade one sees under a cloudy 
sky twelve wine-producing villages, bathed or 
mirrored in the Moselle, each one, like the 
river, pleasing us by the liquid sweetness of its 
name ; Scy, which produces the choicest of our 
wines ; Rozerieulles, where each household has 
its own vineyard; Woippy, the country of 
strawberries; Lorry, enriched by her phims; 
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all laden with fruit trees which seem to shelter 
them and love them. But the tops of the 
hills where they grow have been levelled : they 
have become the forts of Plappeville, Saint 
;Quentin, Saint Blaise and Sommy. 

The people of Metz in the days before the 
war of 1870, all soldiers or relatives of soldiers, 
lived within daily communication of the farm- 
ing region. The wealthy had their farms 
there, the merchants their customers, the most 
modest family dreamed of a country house 
where each autumn it would go to superintend 
jhe vintage. 

The whole atmosphere was most propitious 
for the conservation of the old French type. 
He who has not known or thought much about 
this city does not realize, perhaps, the value of 
a civilization fashioned between the habits of 
agriculture and war. The emigrants from 
[Lorraine miss not only scenery, customs and 
the society which has since been broken up,- 
they believe they have left behind them some- 
thing of their moral health. 

Never do I enter this now foreign city with- 
out being reminded of our arrested destinies. 
Metz is the place where we feel our loss of 
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strength. Here one has given his better self 
for a glory, a Fatherland and a civilization, all 
three of which have received a mortal blow. 
Only a group of women still protect them. 

Instinctively I direct my steps toward the 
Island of Chambieres, and sit down near the 
monimient the women of Metz have erected to 
the memory of the soldiers whom thc^y had 
nursed. It is one of our sacred stones, an 
^Itar and a refuge, the last of our menhirs. 

All abound this high place the German tide 
tises ceaselessly, and tiu*eatens to submerge 
everything. As many as twenty-four thou- 
sand (without counting the garrison) , the im- 
migrants dominate in their election the twenty 
thousand natives. Under the pressure of this 
iflood is the French edifice to be carried away? 
The traveller who arrives to-day in Metz 
notices from the first what this little city would 
be worth reconstructed according to German 
ideas and according to the needs o| the con- 
queror. 

The new station where you get oflF shows the 
firm desire to create an Imperial ardiitecture, 
^eKolossdl style, as they say, lingering on the 
last syllable of the adjective. It astonishes us 
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by its pseudo-Roman architecture, and a clock 
tower which they say William II designed, but 
nothing stands out, everything is hooded as it 
were by a thick coating of brilliant green paint. 
Here indeed is an ambition worthy of a cathe- 
dral, and in reality it is only a pdtSj an im- 
mense meat^pie. Pretention and lack of taste 
appear still better in the details. Think of 
conceiving the idea of recalling that this is a 
station by mingling characteristic themes into 
the general decoration. As true artists, we 
loyal Germans, to amuse our serious-minded 
population who come to buy railway tickets, 
we will offer to them as column capitals, heads 
of soldiers wearing pointed helmets, faces of 
officers with twisted moustaches, locomotives, 
custom house officers examining baggage, and, 
lastly, an old gentleman with a high hat, weep- 
ing as he is leaving his grandson. 

This series of platitudes, reproduced with a 
philosophical conception, you must bear in 
mind, might possibly be accepted through force 
of reasoning, but no man of taste will excuse 
them if he has ever seen their mournful reality. 

On leaving the station one comes into quite a 
new quarter, where hundreds of chaotic houses 
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attract our attention first of all by their cafe-^ 
aU'lait^ and chocolate color f afades, revealing 
in Grerman architects a taste for good things to 
eat. I see no wide, open and beautiful avenue 
to lead us to the city, but a similar megalo* 
mania of taste has inspired the aims of public 
inns, and even on the homes of the bourgeois 
villas cheap and gaudy sculptures now exist. 
Here are some with wooded facades, painted 
in many hues after the Alsatian type, flanked 
by towers too pointed to be of any possible use. 
There are others of the Louis XVI period, but 
built of red stone, ornamented with brass vases 
and covered with tin roofs. Now some Gothic 
of Augsburg, and then a few specimens of that 
Roman type which seem always to arouse Frus- 
sian feeling so mysteriously. Lastly, a thou- 
sand goblins, elves and gnomes bending under 
invisible burdens. 

I have no sensation of force before these 
r«jgh stone f a9ades, which are only a thin 
yeneer over brick, nor do I experience the 
slightest joy or fantasy at seeing a mason draw 
from his bag a haphazard, endless assortment 
of architectural desig ns. These builders have 
a wide knowledge, and any Frenchman sees 
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clearly that they have copied excellent bits at 

Versailles; bull's eyes, pUastres and obelisks; / 

but these subjects j)laced carelessly s ide by side ' 

are not reduced to the right proportions nor / 

executed with the proper materials. All this I 

new quarter, which aims at power and wealthy ! 

is only sham, disorder, lack of'g enius. It is I . y 

literally inconceivable unless as the dplirium of i ^ ''^ 

overworked pupils or the pr^Gofflgoke pf I 

young artists who wish to astonish their mils- 

ters. It would seem as if the caydfiatuigs made / 

by students at the Auerbach tavern had sud-/ 

daily been cast inlarST."" 

In a comer of this prodigious nightmare, 
downward, under a vat of old baskets and 
bruised pails is not that the ancient gate of 
St. Thiebaud? Oh, if they would only de- 
molish it completely, if only tiiey give the fin- 
ishing stroke to this martyr I 

One holds up his head, one breathes as soon 
as he has crossed the line of the ancient ram- 
parts. I do not say that these little much- 
worn houses, with their convenient shutters 
and wrought-iron balconies, are beautiful, but 
they do not make one laugh at thein. Simple 
people have built these dwellings after their 
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own image, and, wishing to live peaceably the 
life of Metz, they have not cared to look for 
models in all centuries and in all climes. See, 
at the foot of the Esplanade, how harmoni- 
ously and kindly are the modest buUdings of 
the old gmipowder factory sheltered by large 
trees and bathed by the MoseUe. So much cal- 
eolation «,a repL «em paltry to German 
aesthetes. This country was purified, drained 
of the dregs, and, I would like to say, spir- 
itualized. They fret it, burden it, and pour a 
scum over it. The tops of the houses remain 
French, but little by little the ground floor and 
the stores are becoming Grcrmanized. At all 
events, you notice a f a9ade scraped off, thrown 
down, and to the aperture is applied an arma-> 
tiu-e of iron with large plate-glass windows, 
where in the evening electric lamps will pene- 
trate the darkness with dazzling brightness. 
Teuton xmrest is beginning to take hold of 
Metz. And, worse than the unrest is the de- 
grading odor of eating-places, of sour beer, of 
damp wool and tobacco pipes grown cold. 

Certain quarters, however, remain the same: 
Mazelle, the Heights of Sainte Croix and the 
Quays where you find the abiding features of 
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Metz. The peasants still carry tbe wheat of 
the Seille and of Pays-Haut to the mill. The 
women in fluted caps still push their carts full 
of butter, eggs and fowls. The Hotel of the 
City of Lyons, on Saturday, still swarms with 
coltry fJlk com. to sen fteir sucking pigs in 
the open space in front of the cathedral; and 
the inn of the Cote de Delme is still the ren- 
dezvous of amateurs, when the horse-dealers 
exhibit on the Place Mazelle the large plow- 
horses with wisps of straw braided in their 
tails. 

Am I the dupe of an illusion, of a dream 
tt.t m hewt desires? R the oetwa 
these narrow streets, where the old names on 
the shops delight me, I believe I feel the genu- 
ineness of ancient customs and the virtue of 
humility and dignity which well became our 
fathers. I feel there the healthy rigidity of 
by-gone discipline, mingled with humor, an! 
so different from the Prussian restraint. 

An emotion overcomes us in these old parts 
of Metz, where the women and children are in 
the majority. They brighten our gift of sph- 
ituality. They lead us toward France, and 
France over there is the most frequent syn- 
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pnym of the ideaL Those who remain faith- 
ful to her put sentiment above their positive 
interests. If a few deny it, it is because they 
are overcome by mercenary considerations, and 
they are sacrificing part of their moral life. 

One day, letting myself go to the influence 
of old Metz, strolling along the Moselle, on the 
Quay Felix-Map6lchal, I saw coming toward 
me, his nose in the air and looking, so it seemed^ 
for a lodging to rent, a tall, stalwart young 
German. The classic German, wearing a 
' greenish felt hat and clothed, or rather, done 
up, in a imiversity frock coat. This is the imi- 
form of that huge army of pacific invaders 
which is marching forward behind the conquer- 
ors and has been marching for the last thirty- 
five yeal's. 

No one heeded him. He evoked neither 
htmior nor hostility. It seemed a common- 
place event: one more Prussian was arriving, 
a drop of water in this deluge. 

Around him were liie glistening river, the 
linden boughs, its island with tall trees called 
so charmingly Le Jardin d' Amour, the noise 
of the mills and the playing of street gamins; 
all the old Metz of the days before the war, 
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Where nothing is wanting except our uniforms. 
It recalled to me in a certain way (with less 
radiance, must I say?) that picture, at the 
same time ridiculous and beautiful, that you 
see in the Museum of Frankfort, young 
Goethe lying out on the Roman fields like a 
young elephant. Yes, this newcomer was a 
powerful boy, but of heavy physique; and, 
while he hesitated undecided under the sign of 
a furnished apartment, I began to think that I 
had a phenomenon before me. 

That which had furnished the material for 
so many important books on the history, an 
the races, on the destinies of France and Grer- 
many, was here, alive, beneath my very eyes. 

Chance which had permitted me to attend 
the arrival of this yoimg Prussian has contin- 
ued to favor me. I have been able to watch 
the use he made of his time during the first 
year in Metz. It is quite a little story, full of 
sense, which throws a clear light on Franco- 
German affairs in Lorraine. It seemed to me 
in telling it, somewhat as though I were trying 
to find my course after a shipwreck. 

Bemardin de Saint-Pierre was full of admi- 
ration for the fact that when Poussin painted 
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"The Deluge," he limited himself to the por- 
trayal of one family struggling against the ca- 
tastrophe. No need of anything more. To 
those who will read the simple drama of which 
good fortune made me the witness, I believe I 
shall be able to render comprehensibly the 
pathetic positioa of France, beaten by German 
waves on the soil of Lorraine. But you must 
allow me to treat each scene amply, serenely 
and without haste, more especially as one would 
gain nothing in passing to the foUowing pic- 
ture. I am preparing no surprise and I am 
not appealing to lovers of adventure. For 
want of a profound sentiment of ideal beauty, 
I would like to place here a seriousness, devoid 
of dryness, a cahn clear-sightedness, animated 
with confidence in life, if not in France. 
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HowETE^ty the stranger had entered the 1 1 
house. On the first floor a young gu-l opened j 
the door for him; a little maiden very simply 
dressed. He asked in Grerman to see what 
there was to rent. She answered in French 1 1 
that she would ask her grandmother. Aiid T 
leaving him in the hallway, she disappeared I 
with the haste of a young deer. v^ 

"These are Lorraine people," he said to him- 
self with pleasure, for he was dreaming, as aU 
Germans do, of utilizing his stay in Metz for 
perfecting his French. 

Madame Baudoohe was making a dress for a 
neighbor in one of her furnished rooms. Al- 
though she was not anxious to show it in dis- 
order to the stranger, she did not wish to leave 
him standing in the passageway, and very 
pleasantly she asked him to come in, to sit 
down, and then without haste, and looking at 
him critically, she ushered him into the two 
rooms overlooking the street, for which she 
asked fifty marks a month. 
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"You see," said she, "you will be quite to 
yourself; the hallway cuts the apartment in 
two. You are on one side and we on the other, 
with the kitchen and the two rooms that my 
granddaughter and I occupy. You will have 
a French bed, not one of those beds with sheets 
like handkerchiefs. What is yoiu» profession? 
Professor? You have only to cross the Mo-^ 
selle twice, on the bridge of the Prefecture and 
on the Moreau bridge, and throug^h the Rue St. 
George you come to your school.'* 

Indeed, a young man could not find in all 
Metz a better place for his work. The view 
was charming, and the furniture, which had 
been used by the Baudoche family for about 
sixty years, without having any special value, 
was of good material, and well adapted to the 
modest life of simple people. OBut, Dr. Fred- 
eric Asmus, rather than look at the quay, the 
pictures on the wall and the comfortable furni- 
ture, was more concerned with making his 
French understood. 

In a quiet and serious tone, and helping him- 
self here and there with a few German words, 
he said that he had come from Konigsberg, that 
he was twenty-five years old, that he was then 
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earning only two thousand two hundred marks, 
but that he would soon be Oberlehrer with a 
salary of three thousand marks at least. He 
grew confident, in this atmosphere of modest 
intimacy which a Grerman cannot get along 
without. Fully and naively he told them all 
that concerned him. His slowness grew a lit- ^ 
tie tedious, in this room full of September sun- 
light; Madame Baudoche rubbed the beauti- 
ful Lorraine cupboard of el egantly decor ated 
oak with the palm of her hand, but after a 
long night on the train, the young man seemed 
to consider this only a relaxation, and the good 
landlady must needs remind him that doubt- 
Jess he had left some baggage at the station. 

She accompanied him to the stair-landing. 

^Good-by for the present, Monsieur." 

^Monsiein: le Docteur,'* he specified with 
candour, recalling the title to which he had a 
right. 

Under eacK receding footstep the woodeii 
staircase creaked, and Colette was quite an- 
noyed. 

"How clumsy the Doctor is I What boots 
and what a necktie 1" 
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"Well," answered the grandmother, "that's 
the kind they wear in Konigsberg/' 

From their window the two women looked 
at him until he had turned into the street of the 
Prefecture. 

"Do you think that he'U come back/' said the 
old lady. "Perhaps I should have asked him 
for a deposit." 

They reassured themselves in the thought 
that he looked honest. And, besides, for fifty 
marks where could one find two such comfort- 
able rooms? 

Madame Baudoche brought fresh linen for 
the stranger's bed, while her granddaughter 
filled the pitcher on the washstand and re- 
moved the manikin and sewing-basket to the 
dining-room. 

It was not without regret that the iwo 
women would occupy on the other side of the 
hall two less well-lighted rooms. The view of 
the Moselle, the life on the quay, its trees and 
the noise of the mills were pleasant company 
for them. For the last time they left all the 
doors open, and the sun that shone into the f iff- 
nished rooms seemed the happiness from whicU 
they would now be shut off. 
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**AJh/' sighed Madame Baudoche, "what • 
humiliation for your poor father. If he had 
ever thought that some day I would rent a part 
of the apartment. And to whom? A Prus- 
sian T* 

"To-day,'' said the young gfarl, "they are the 
only ones to whom you can rent furnished 
rooms. Nobody will think badly of us. But> 
if you wish, we can still refuse him." 

"Well, no," said the grandmother, "he will 
annoy me, but I have wanted a boarder for so 
long." 

To understand this exclamation, where the 
vigorous good sense of the grandmother as- 
serted itself, you must know the precarious 
situation of the two women. They were liv- 
ing on an income of twelve hmidred francs, 
^hich a family, the V.'s, formerly of Metz but 
emigrated to Paris, gave them in memory of ^ 
the father and grandfather of Colette, who had 
managed with great honesty, and then settled 
to the best advantage, the estate of Metz, their 
estate, the beautiful Gorze estate. To this sum 
the Baudoche women added the small profits 
of some sewing, and, to turn to account their 
apartment, Tvhicb fhey decided not to leave^ 
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they had furnished and offered for rent the 
two best rooms. But, for six months, no one 
had presented himself. So this coming 
of Mr. Asmus relieved them of great anx- 
iety. 

While waiting for him to return Madame 
Baudoche made these calculations with real 
pleasure; the Prussian would give six hundred 
marks, which would pay the whole rent and 
would still leave a siu*plus of one hundred 
marks for the dowry of Colette. The old lady 
never tired of recommencing her dream of a 
marriage for her granddaughter with a good 
man of Metz and the young couple that would 
occupy next to her the beautiful rooms over- 
looking the quay. She explained this to her- 
self without affectation (while arranging her 
work on the manikin) , with distinct and steady 
words, which might seem too positive, but 
under which there always lingered something 
profound. And it was delightful to see this 
grandmother and this young girl, the one 
strong in all s enses, with a knowledge of the 
world, the ot£er resembling her, but more 
slight of body and more vivacious of manner, 
cherish this idea of modest happiness, and try 
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unwittingly to reconstruct a French nucleus in 
Metz. 

Still better than their conversation, ham- 
pered by the pins that they held between their 
lipsy the whole air of this simple apartment 
made one realize the complete bond of sym- j 
pathy between the two women. The dining- 
room presented to view only a stand for dishes, 
a table, an arm-chair and a few straight chairs. 
They had emptied their own lodging to furnish 
the rooms that were to rent. But a few ob- 
jects, well placed and well kept, on the wall 
a little basin of Holy water, with its boxwood 
branch, on the table a blue stone vase, and on 
the spotless floor two copper foot warmers, 
were witness to this u nited amb ition. It is the 
day after a deatETwhen a lodging seems to have 
lost its soul, and its poor furnishings lie un- 
k empt , that one is able to measure the miracle 
accomplished by those who succeed in bringing 
from such nothingness, something more than 
an agreeable interior, an example of politeness 
and decency. ' 

Here in this bright, well-ordered and agree- 
able home, into which a Prussian (whose heavy 
boots are oiled with rancid grease) was about 
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to enter, w e are soxa^ to th ink less about the 
Baudoches and more of the traditions of Metz. 
We would wish that the forces of the old city 
would react against this intruder. Alas, these 
forces have been broken; the Baudoches can 
count only on themselves, and, for the time be- 
ing, they do not intend to miss a roomer. 
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CHAPTER III 

Etery ten minutes fhey went and looked out 
the window. Toward five o'clock they gave it 
up, and, as they had stopped working, they 
stopped talking. A neighbor from the street 
asked them if the Grerman whom they had seen 
come in had taken a room. They made a ges- 
ture of uncertainty. 

Now the only things stirring on the quay 
were two or three fishermen and a pair of stray 
dogs. Behind the Prefecture the sun was set- 
ting, and the Moselle, rapidly disappearing in 
the darkness, flowed on, glistening, toward the 
hills of St. Julien and Grimont. The lamp- 
lighter passed, the chimes of St. Vincent com- 
menced to strike. Under the heavens, full of 
sweetness, Metz seemed a courageous little city. 

**Well," said the grandmother sadly, "he's 
not coming back." 

"So much the better. Grandmother; he 
would only have spoiled our home life.*' 

These few words were the summary of a 
whole world of sentiments, but so calculated 
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that it is necessary to understand the Lor- 
raine's lack of elocutionary powers to appre- 
ciate the tenderness in them. 

They were about to leave the window, when 
suddenly both joyfully cried, 

"There he is r 

The man with the green hat was coming 
along, followed by a porter pushing two trunks 
on a hand cart. And he himself, radiant, 
loyal and gigantic, was carefully holding a 
little package in his hand. Two minutes later, 
when he had climbed the creaking stau*s, he 
undid this package before the two women. It 
contained some slices of cold pork and sausage 
that he had procured at the delicatessen shop, 
and he asked in French if some one could go 
out and get him some beer. 

The next morning Mr. Frederic Asmus un- 
packed his two trunks, of which the larger con- 
tained only books, and in the afternoon, clothed 
in his fine frock coat, he made some official 
calls. The same day he rented a piano for 
twelve francs fifty a month. This acquisition 
necessitated the rearrangement of his whole 
study, and Madame Baudoche, who was at- 
tached to her furniture, wished to direct the 
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moving. When the workmen had gone, she 
had to admire twenty-five photographs which 
the Grerman had distributed on the walls, the 
mantel and the tables. 

"There is my father," he said ; "here are my 
mother, my sisters, my brothers and my 
fiancee." 

At the last word, Colette appeared in the 
doorway. 

Mr. Asmus had five different photographs of 
his fiancee; but the one he liked best he had 
placed near him on his writing-table. 

She was a woman twenty-five years old, a 
beautiful Valkyrie. 

"She is very intelligent," he said; "one can 
see that in her steady gaze." 

They were childhood friends, and he would 
like to have had the marriage take place im- 
mediately. One of his uncles had offered to 
help them with a small temporary income. 

"It is my fiancee who objected. Several 
times in talking we noticed that she had an un- 
derstanding of things and people, a maturity 
greater than mine. Then she wondered if it 
would be right for us to marry so soon. It is 
a necessity for happiness that the husband be 
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superior to his wife, and that she find in him 
each day new reasons for loving him and being 
proud of him. I had to submit to these rea« 
sons — ^yes, I must acquire more experience in 
life so that I shall not blush before her." 

The little girl of Metz, who was looking at 
him with bewilderment, interrupted him with a 
word from the heart. "Yet you love her very 
much, don't you, Doctor?" 

Madame Baudoche admired the seriousness 
of the young men of Konigsberg. And he, 
not for a moment did he guess that the two 
women left him so that they might laugh the 
better. As he finished putting away his books 
he was glad that he had been so well under- 
stood. 

« 

When it was learned among their customers 
and neighbors that they had rented a room to a 
German, they came to find oUt about it. Co- 
lette told what a strange fiance the Professor 
was. He came in in the midst of their laugh- 
ter, and the young girl said to him : "I must 
introduce to you our neighbor, Madame 
Krauss. She lives upstairs. You will some- 
times meet here her little boy and girl whom 
she leaves with us when she works outside." 
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The Professor explained how at Konigsberg 
young girls of good family spend a part of 
their days in then- gardens keeping chUdren of 
the poor who are at work. 

'Does your fiancee do that?" 

Yes, Mademoiselle, it was thus she was able 
to acquire a great knowledge of dispositions 
and understanding of life." 

"Well," Colette went on, "I will see that you 
know the two good little Krauss children, a 
boy of five and a girl of eight. They will give 
you as much as you like of experience of hfe, 
and in French or German, just as you choose." 

And these Lorraine people jeer, although 
they seem to admire. But Madame Baudoche 
reproached her mischievous Colette, for it 
wasn't right for a young girl to make fun of a 
love confidence. And above all, it was dan- 
gerous to ridicule a roomer. 

Nevertheless, both found him a gross crea- 
ture. While they were careful never to dis- 
turb him at his work, he would often return 
between eleven o'clock and midnight without 
realizing that he banged the doors of the street, 
the apartment and his bedroom. The services 
that he required he took pains to enumerate, 
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like the articles of the by-laws. At noon he 
ate at the restaurant with his colleagues ; in the 
evening these women procured for him some 
delicatessen, accompanied by tea or beer ; each 
morning at seven o'clock Madame Baudoche 
was to bring him his coffee and milk in his 
room. The third day he said to her : 

"Madame Baudoche, I wish you to notice 
that you are foiu^ minutes late." 

"They are all pedants," she said to her, 
granddaughter. 

The old Metz lady had found the correct 
word, and that very Sunday morning Mr. 
Asmus had a meeting with his coUeagues for a 
partie de pedantisme. 

These gentlemen wished to initiate him 
methodically into the country of Metz. And 
faithful to the principle that a traveller in a 
new city must needs first climb the clock-tower, 
they had proposed to go up to the village of 
Scy on the heights. 

Toward nine o'clock, while the bells for high 
mass were sounding in aU the parishes, they 
climbed the slopes of Fort St. Quentin in the 
midst of brambles and vines. At intervals 
along the walls sweet smelling clematis and 
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pear trees laden with fruit were bowed down. 
Some peasants whom they encomitered in a 
narrow path were joking and talking in 
French, which astonished Mr. Asmus. His 
friends said to him : 

"Those people? Why, they learn Grcrman 
in school, they go into our army for service 
and when they reach ilieir own homes again 
they begin to talk their French .paiow.^^ They 
added to this explanation some strong words 
against the natives, and one could plainly see 
that the Treaty of Frankfort did not end the 
war in the country about Metz. 

These professors had all come to Lorraine 
with the idea of finding a people satisfied with 
the conquerors, and they were inwardly irri- 
tated when they were shunned by the con- 
quered. So they listened complacently to a 
violent Pan-Germanist companion who was 
affiliated with a great association which counts 
on force to insure the world domination of the 
Grcrman ideal. 

Mr. Asmus demanded nothing better than 
to glory with his companions in the victories of 
their fathers but sought above all to derive 
some advantage from them, and while the 
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Pan-Germanist was looking for the best means 
of hindering the people of Lorraine from 
speaking their mother-tongue, he woiild have 
f omid it far more interesting if some one had 
told him how he could go about among them 
and perfect his own French, 

Thus they reached the narrow terrace where 
the little chinrch, with its high slated roof, re- 
poses among bushy trees. 

Before them spread a country, which to hu- 
man measurements was vast without being 
boundless, tilled and fertile, and, near the river, 
Metz, quite flat, on the edge of the plain, spir- 
itualized, so to speak, by presence of its high 
cathedral. 

The end of Septembf ^T is ^hp mmt dHi^^itful 
time'"'iir"''EOTraine. Little rain, rarely any 
wind, a stimulating temperature, and the vine- 
yards ready for a joyous gathering. That 
morning the sky, the sparkling water and the 
prairies composed one of those autumn scenes 
in Lorraine where the most dazzling silver and 
green hormonize to give us an opportunity for 
reverie. 

They did not understand the delicacy of it, 
iand agreed that they had much bigger land- 
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scapes in old Grermany. The feeling was lack- 
ing in these young men (who had come from a 
sky where the Valkyrie rides the clouds,) be- 
cause they had not been brought up with the 
sentiment that there is a supreme elegance in 
the simplicity of our nature. And they dis- 
tinguished none of the spiritual treasures of the 
land spread out before their eyes. Certainly 
for them this panorama was not ordinary; it 
was that of their victory. But this constant 
idea in the long run is too simple. If I go 
about among these delights of the Moselle, I 
find likenesses of the humble friends of my 
childhood, and my heart cannot see them again 
without being affected. They fill me with a 
peaceful courage from which I draw both 
strength to act and to renounce. But what 
can quite a yoimg inexperienced Prussian de- 
rive from fields which our fathers have laid 
out? This young son of the conqueror disowns 
the land and desires to destroy everything that 
ennobles this country and produces new life. 
Where I find my equilibrium and my full 
force he is uncomfortable. 

This first Sunday when he went on the 
plateau of Scy, Professor Asmus, unawak- 
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ened to this new atmosphere, saw everything 
•' from the Germain point of view. He had not 
yet experienced the magnetism of Lorraine, 
which attracts, repels or misleads the people 
from beyond the Rhine. He did not recognize 
to a marked degree the problem that moved his 
friends, the problem of the duty and destiny of 
a loyal German in conquered Alsace-Lorraine. 
Thus it was, that while descfending with his 
comrades he joined them in their "Rhine Song" 
— purely for the joy of the rhythm — ^with a 
childish candor that knows no danger. It is 
truely a beautiful lied wherein once again the 
people from "over there" have betrayed their 
desire and their misgivings. 



To the Rhine, to the Rhine, 
Do not venture on the Rhine, 
Hark, son, and my counsel is good ; 
There life flows too sweetly and far too fine. 
There would be too joyous your mood! 

Look you, these men so bold. 
Look you, these maidens gay 
Seem to be flaunting a noble birth ; 
Were with them your ardent spirit to stay 
Their boast would seem truth and worth. 
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Faring on Ships 

Fine towns would send greetings bright, 

The eternal-spired City would her welcome beam I 

The Mountains you may climb to dizziest height 

Yet gaze down far and deep into the stream. 

And from the river's depth 

Nymphis rise to smile and play. 

Dazzled thereby, you do not count the cost* — 

And then the pale-lipped Lorelei sings her lay, 

My son, and you are lost ! 

Her song is witchery. 

Her magic does entwine 

Your soul with joy and fear that grip you fast; — 

And evermore your song will be: **The Rhine, the 

Rhine P' 
And Home shall be a dim forgotten past. 

This song explained in a deeper way than 
Mr. Asmus could know at present the relations 
of these Grermans to this valley. But this new 
land was going to acquaint him with it very 
quickly. He listened, he looked; everything 
interested him; his bearing resembled that of 
those complacent pilgrims of the north, who^ 
come down to the blessed lands on the shores of 
the Lake of Garda, stand amazed by the sight 
of the first olive trees. 
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CHAPTER IV 

One day when Mr. Asmus was walking 
through the Jardin d' Amour, he stopped to 
look at the children playing there; many little 
rural faces, soft caps, blue aprons and long 
mufflers. They formed, in this rather nar- 
row place under the tall trees near the Mo- 
selle, twenty groups excited over their vari- 
ous games. Here one group was ruiming in 
a line; there another boy, with his hands in his 
pockets, was dancing to keep warm; another 
was jumping on the back of a comrade, playing 
horse and rider ; a surly, brutal chap was pum- 
melling another who had just stolen an agate. 
An indignant band rushed up. Two boys 
were playing on a see-saw. A timid child, 
^seeking shelter behind a hedge, broke up a 
game of puss in the comer; suddenly a group 
formed roimd him; and over the whole play 
ground a great commotion arose. 

Frederic Asmus admired this vivacity and 
good comradeship with the kind heart of a 
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giant. In this devatry of Lorraine he did not 
yet recognize one of the Callot etchings that he 
used to look at each day in a shop window of 
the Rue des Jardines, La Fcire de Vlmprvn 
neta or the plate called Des SuppUces, where 
the master of Nancy, in portraying a whole 
bevy of children, running in every direction, 
has proven that the most ample subject can be 
treated forcefully on the smallest of horizons. 

He was kindly thinking what good and loyal 
Germans these little boys would make and 
that it w« his worfty Jle « . professor to 
bring to them a broader life, a nobler and truer 
re-birth. 

But, suddenly, one of them slipped and 
seemed to be hurt. His conu'ades who had 
pushed hun stood around him lowering their 
voices. The German came up and said in 
French : 

"Are you hurt?" 

"No, no," answered the child quickly. 

He was a good-looking Metz lad, but al- 
ready had the attitude of one who doesn't wish 
to be interfered with. He had a false mous- 
tache under his nose, and on his chin a magni- 
ficent impSriale, traced in burnt cork, as the 
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boys in Metz have when they play soldier. 
His knee was bleeding from a severe scrape. 
The Grerman took a roll of court-plaster from 
his portfolio. But the little boy did not wish 
him to touch him. And, as the others grouped 
around, the Professor said to him : 

"Don't be afraid; do you know who I am?'* 

He wished them to know that he was a 
teacher, a friend of children, but the little Lor- 
raine child answered : 

"You are the Prussian who lives at Madame 
Boudoche's house.'' 

This word and the laughs that greeted it 
were his first experience of the kind in Lor- 
raine. He said quite a good deal about it in a 
letter to his fiancee. 

"My colleagues," he wrote her, "displeased 
me quite a little the other morning during the 
walk that I told you about, by their ridicule of 
the natives of this country, but this little inci- 
dent with the boy makes me feel that their 
reasoning is founded on fact. Shall I confess 
to you that the laughs of those rascals have 
saddened me? I leave aside the question of 
personal ridicule; but they misunderstood a 
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sincere motive. I believe they make fmi of 
everything here.** 

However, that was only an isolated event in 
the midst of many pleasing sensations that 
Mr. Asmus received everywhere. 

Material details which meant nothing to the 
natives, surprised and enchanted him; for in- 
stance, the first wood fire that he lighted in 
his hearth at the end of September. To this 
Prussian who had never seen anjrthing but 
stoves, it was a novelty and a pleasure to cor- 
rect the exercises of his pupils seated in a com- 
fortable Empire arm-chair, while a gentle 
flame illumined the polished furniture and 
made it shine. Surely if he enjoyed having his 
room well ventilated, it wasn't that he already 
condemned the barbaric custom of his com- 
patriots who, deprived of sheets and covers, 
have been perspfa-ing for generations under the 
same big eiderdown quilt. Likewise, if he was 
pleased to look arotmd the lodging, where the 
walls offered no card-board plates decorated 
with swallows, where the mantel-piece did not 
pride itself on famous men in plaster daubed 
with bronze, where even the famous Mackart 
bouquet (composed of great sheaves wherein 
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^the dust hides) was missing, it was not that he 
realized the absurdity of his compatriots, who 
have a mania for covering everything with 
cheap acquisitions possessing no delight for t 
eyes. But, unknowingly, in these fumi 
rooms in Metz, he was being subjected to 
cided superiority of hygiene and taste, 
to tell the truth, the success was not due to the 
excellent Madame Baudoche but, rather, to 
the modest effect of an old civilization. 
. Character was given to this interior by an 
old Lorraine cupboard of highly pohshed wal- 
nut7 the Louis XV style, with delicate mould- 
ing3 on the doors, its finely sculptured flowers 
in relief, and its old keyholes of wrought-iron. 
Mr. Asmus was not able to appreciate this mas- 
terpiece of fine and rustic workmanship. He 
had noticed from the first his clock, where 
Napoleon was holding the little King of Rome 
on his knees, and on the walls four beautiful 
prints: the Serment du Jen de Paume, by 
David, a picture of M. Thiers, ^'Liberateur du 
territoire/^ and then two beautiful works by a 
romantic artist, Aime de Lemud, little known 
outside his native city; the one representing a 
young Callot whom a beautiful Bohemian girl 
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is leading toward Italy, the other, the Emper- 
or's coffin, borne on the shoulders of his gren- 
adiers, and which the Grande Armee, arising 
from its graves, accompanies like fleeting 
shadows. 

Mr. Asmus fomid it as picturesque and 
amusing to be stffrounded by these French 
pictures as to hear French spoken. He ex- 
pected a great benefit from the new atmos- 
phere. Even in his own room he participated 
in the life of this old quarter, the animation of 
the quay and the river. He loved to look at 
the rippling of the water, the tall waving grass» 
the boats and ^e fog. And when he worked 
at his desk he still enjoyed hearing the noise of 
the public f oimtain, flowing into the pails of 
the servants, the games of the children, and 
even the barking of faithful dogs around their 
master. He tried to distinguish the disci- 
plined hammerlike step of the German from 
the freer tread of the native. Through the 
partition he listened without impatience to the 
stitching of the Baudoche women's sewing- 
machine, and more and more often he sought 
occasion to rap on their door to ask for some 
object, some little service. 
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"How indiscreet he is," thought the old lady. 

But as a good housekeeper she saw to it 
that there was nothing lacking, and Colette 
continued to say with good grace her classic 
"good mornings" and "good evenings," 

This xu'banity deceived Mr. Asmus, who was 
not bom to understand these distinctions. 
With his own rather dull and coarsely hewn 
good nature, he belonged to the unfortunate 
kind who believe that frankness and cordiality 
have right of way. Perhaps, also, he imagined 
that a professor honors a landlady by seeking 
to estabhsh honest friendly relations with her. 

Soimetimes at the end of the day he would 
take a walk. He went out of the city and 
strolled alone anywhere in the surrounding 
country. He willingly walked along beside 
the Moselle ; the sweetness of the rippling wa- 
ter and the languid voices of those who were 
speaking French pleased him. He listened to 
the Catholic chimes ringing out over the wide 
prairies ; in the distance he saw villages bathed 
in mist, and he allowed himself to become sof- 
tened by these vague beauties. In one of these 
walks, his eye fell indifferently on the humble 
chateau with its four roimd towers where Mar- 
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shal Fabert died. When the hannony of ma- 
terial objects, with their moral suggestion, is 
perfect, he who contemplates them derives 
from them a marvellous pleasure of serenity. 
But the young pedestrian did not know how to 
distinguish the influences of the Metz country. 
Other times he would wander up on to the road 
of Sainte Barbe, high above the well-known 
vineyards, which are all red at this season, and 
which cover the village of St. Julien, dotted 
with fruit trees. In the u f\'(\^ ^^ ^^^ 
lars, the waters of the Moselle, the prairies, th< 
gleaming clock-towers of Metz, mingled and 
became a solid yet delicate body, the sign of in-* 
expressible thought; a train of thought char- 
acteristic of this Lorraine country that seemed 
to ^el the horizon repose g n^hejgeaceful pas- 
ture lands, tinted by the last rays odTlhe sun, 
setting over there in France, behind Fort St. 
Quentin. 

Frederic Asmus hurried to return to the 
bright fire of his Lorraine lodging ; on his way 
he met cyclists, the chimes of St. Julien were 
ringing, the sky and the road were redden- 
ing in the prolonged twilight. This young 
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stranger^ who had not yet made friends, would 
have been happy to have had some living being 
with him, to sympathize with him and to talk 
about this coimtry, his family and his father- 
land. 

It was the time he enjoyed most writing to 
his fiancee, while waiting until Madame should 
bring him his tea and delicatessen. At this 
supper hour the old lady would talk more 
freely. Mr, Asmus would make up sentences 
for the sake of using the words in his vocabu- 
lary. 'He begged her to correct them, and he 
exclaimed openly over the delicacy of the lan- 
guage. The whole with so much pleasure that 
he would wiUingly have forgotten that his 
friends were waiting for him at the tavern. 

One evening when the time had come to meet 
them, he opened the door on the stair landing 
to go out, when a Httle girl shpped into the hall 
like a mouse, followed by a smaller boy. He 
took the little fellow by the hand, and began to 
ask him his name. But the child pulled him 
toward the kitchen and, on the door sill, Mr. 
Asmus spied Mademoiselle Colette, her face 
lighted up by the flame from the stove, and 
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who, without ceasing to break eggs for an ome- 
lette, said cheerfully: 

"You are not afraid of the gentleman. 
Your mother has already taken you to the altar 
of St. Blaise, to cure you of fright." 

The two children silently pushed closer to 
their friend, aU the while kLaly watching fte 
movements of the stranger. 

"These are the httle Krauss children," ex- 
plained the young girl. "Their father is your 
compatriot. He married a Metz girl whom 
you already know. To-day she is out, and I 
am preparing a fine soup for their dinner." 
Colette had the gift of pleasing and of calling 
forth a smile on the face of all those who looked 
at her. This worthy and loyal German, who 
had expected nothing of the young Lorraine 
girl beyond the art of pronouncing words, lin- 
gered before this humble scene. He was 
thinking : 

"That indeed is a scene worthy of a young 
German girl." 

Toward the end of the month, when he was 
settling up his accoimts, Mr. Asmus asked 
Madame Baudoche if he could not from time to 
time, after supper, come in and have a little 
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chat. The landlady f eared^ if she said no, that 
the German might migrate to the new quar- 
ters; and on the 16th of October, at about half- 
past eight, Mr. Frederic Asmus, instead of 
going to the tavern, came into the dining- 
room of these women, who had finished their 
dinner and put things to rights. 

AU three sat at the round table in the lamp- 
light. The Professor had had some beer 
brought up; he offered some to his hostesses, 
who did not accept. Colette had put away her 
work apron; she was leaning over a piece of 
sewing, the light falling gently on her; the 
grandmother from time to time stopped her 
work to look at the stranger and to demon- 
strate some sjntnpathy with his efforts at pro- 
nunciation, and he, his pipe in hand, sat op- 
posite a mug of beer, whose pewter cover was 
engraved with the insignia of his students' so- 
ciety. He seemed like a life-sized reprodBS^ 
tion of a familiar trinket. 11 

Conversation at first was difficult. But Mr. 
Asmus, fixing his eyes on the sideboard cov- 
ered with its beautiful plates, the pride of the 
household, made a remark. He noticed that 
the doors and drawers were decorated with the 
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same vineleaf as the cupboard in his room. 11 
was an opportimity for Madame Baudoche to 
explain iliat the popular furniture of Lorraine 
is composed of the cupboard, the sideboard, the 
kneading-board, the table, the bed, th^ chajj 
and the decorative subjects are borrowei 
the flora of the country. 

At the Chateau of Gorze, certainly, the V. 
f amUy used to own some rosewood and violet- 
wood furniture, and it was the same in aU the 
better families of Metz; but people of good 
taste also appreciated well-made rustic furni- 
ture. 

Mr. Asmus, who had stood up so that he 
could better examine the chest and the plates, 
said that all that resembled popular German 
art. 

"Ah, you think so 1" cried the women. 

There was a silence which Mr. Asmus could 
hardly understand. He came back and sat 
down quietly and thought. 

After a while, Metz was an inexhaustible 
subject of conversation. The Professor ad- 
mired the big new quarters around the station. 

"Mr. Asmus,*' asked Colette, "why have you 
put green tiles on your station ? The peasants' 
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COWS always want to stop and browse there.'* 
"And the Esplanade/' said the grandmother. 
"It's too bad to have spent so much money to 
spoil it. Fountains where you see frogs stand- 
ing on their hind legs, dancing while they drink 
from their mugs of beer. Bad enough in a 
tavern, but on a public monument I That is 
lacking in dignity. And the coat of arms of 
Metz, that is upheld by toads I A fine inno- 
vation!" 

These women were repeating some pleasan* 
tries that they had read in a newspaper, for 
real Metz people wax« eloquent when it comes 
to "neo-Schwob." But, beneath these dis- 
guised arguments was their whole inner feel- 
ing. Although there was a difference of fifty 
years in their ages, in theu- traditions the 
grandmother and granddaughter were sensi- 
tive to the same shocks. What they experi- 
enced within and could not find words to ex- 
plain, was something like this : 

"You are abolishing aspects that are bound 
to our every veneration. You are cutting 
down our moral trees and filling up the moral 
wells of old Lorraine. Asxd the forms that 
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you create may be pleasant for you, but we can 
find nothing in them/' 

Madame Baudoche loved ancient Metz, the 
old ramparts, their moats fiUed by water from 
the Seille and the Moselle, the shade of their 
poplar trees under which so many Sundays she 
had seen young oflRcers of the military school 
galloping. All the houses, aristocratic homeff^ 
or modest dwellings told her of lives in Metz, \ 
of the courage, the honor and courteous man- 3 
ner of the people. There are local deeds full 
of soul not known in history only because there 
is nobody there to write them. The old lady 
had seen and had remembered them. Sprin- 
kled throughout the years of the nineteenth 
century, she knew of a thousand adventures of 
war, love and money, romances, failures and 
surprising fortunes made, a perfect series of 
living anecdotes and pictures, gossip, if you 
like, but in which a Stendhal would have 
revelled. 

Perhaps Colette h»self would have judged 
these stories as mere siftings, but she enjoyed 
hearing them, since they made the stranger 
admire her grandmother. Mr. Asmus listened 
open-mouthed as he would have followed a lee- 
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ture by some raiowned master. He cauirht a 
gli mpse of a new, proud, mi dreamed otciv il- 

would WiStSg^ have prolonged 
sach an instructive conversation for a whole 
night. But between nine fifty-five and ten 
o'clock sharp, the little silver bell that is called 
MademoiseUe de Turmel sounded its curfew 
from the cathedral, and Madame Baudoche 
got up. The two women wished the lodger 
"good night'' and went to their own room. 
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CHAPTER V 

Outside it was raining and snowing, and the 
furious gusts of the Lorraine wind, a war-like 
wind which nothing resists, beat the narrow 
streets so often dirty by a muddy thaw. But 
the wind, the rain and the mud help one's im-« 
agination to recall memories about old scenes 
and old edifices. 

The Professor went about here and there in 
Metz, seeing methodically what his guide-books 
recommended him. Such was his conscien- 
tiousness that he even stopped beneath the 
Serpenoise Gate to hear the tramp of the 
Roman legions returning from Scarpones. 
From the roof of Ste. Croix he did not doubt 
that the tower of St. Livier was the same 
palace as that of tiie Kings of Austrasia. 
Chie of the first, he admired the Chapel of the 
Templars, freed by the destruction of the 
citadel. Under the low arcades of St. Louis, 
the modem commerce in caps, shoes and eye^ 
glasses did not hinder him from seeing the 
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Lombard money changers of the Middle Ages. 
And when he visited the charming Roman 
church of St. Maximin, where Bossuet 
preached against the Protestants with the 
might of a general hurling back an enemy- 
army, there came to him a desire to hear these 
famous French orators. 

i During his walks he constantly met innu- 
merable wagons with creaking wheels trans- 
porting the ruins of the ancient ramparts, now 
being torn down by blasting. He felt a vague 
uneasiness about this. He was confusedly dis- 
covering that at Metz there existed a polished 

, society, a kind of culture, which was being dis- 
persed with the debris of the citadel. Were 
his colleagues quite right in being pleased with 
these ruins? For his part, he delighted in all 
the information he could gather from his land- 
lady, on a now rapidly disappearing period 
which his books did not contain. And in the 
evenings, very much excited, he multiplied his 
questions. 

Madame Baudoche was very patiait with 
this inquisitiveness. Sometimes the words of 
the German happened to touch upon what it 
was not permitted to foreigners to know. 
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Then she said nothing. The old lady of Metz 
had seen the horrors of the siege and the dis- 
asters of the 20th of October, 1870, when Ba- 
zaine^s proclamation to the Army of the Rhine 
was published whUe reghnents signed pro- 
testations and begged to fight, and bands of 
workmen and common people rushed through 
the streets with flags, beneath the sound of the 
tocsin's wild ringing. But of that one never 
speaks with a man from beyond the Rhine, no 
more than outside a family does one relate the 
father's last agony. 

Besides, these women did not live exclu- 
sively, as did their lodger, in the realm of his- 
toric thought. It happened that often the lit- 
tle Krauss children came down to wait for their 
mother. With them Colette lent herself to a 
kind of game both gentle and firm, as though 
they were young troup children. Then Ma- 
dame Krauss would enter and the conversa- 
tion, breaking away from Mr. Asmus, seemed 
unballasted, free, and turned to the people of 
the city. These women talked about all their 
little circle in Metz, and, forgetful of the Pro- 
fessor, who kept quiet, they did not always 
respect his national feelings. 
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Madame Krauss had a natural animation, 
excited and a Kttle aggravated by the mortifi- 
cation of her maxriage to a Grerman. He car- 
ried aU his earnings to the tavern; she made 
up for it by helping in the household of 
a privy-counsellor. And, about the apparent 
luxury of this other household, she brought 
back regularly a thousand jokes, anecdotes and 
contempt which were the joy of the neighbor- 
hood. 

M. le Conseiller had a smoking-room and a 
study; Madame la Conseillifere, two parlors; 
but three Frauleins slept in one room, big as a 
pocket handkerchief, furnished with miserable 
bfeds and cheap cupboards. They gave big, 
showy dinners, but ordinarily they ate deli- 
catessen. It was on the subject of poor 
Minna, the maid, that the remarks of Madame 
Krauss f eH with the greatest force, and her dis- 
gust for the treatment the girl received knew 
no bounds, either when telling how Minna man- 
aged not to die of hunger with the ten pfen- 
nigs that were given her on her evenings out, 
or, when acting the part of Madame la Con- 
seilUfere, saying to the poor servant, "My girl, 
it is for you to choose; will you have fifteen 
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marks with the key or twenty marks without 
the key?" And Minna had taken the key, the 
latchkey, I mean, for she had a friend in the 
dragoons. 

"What morals!" exclaimed the three women, 
before Mr. Asmus, who was quite overcome. 

And Madame Baudoche took it upon herself 
to point out a moral for all of them, by saying 
that before the war they had known what true 
wealthy people were. 

When Madame Exauss had gone to her 
apartment, and the atmosphere had somewhat 
cleared, the Professor admitted that their 
ofScials were all over proud, and said: 

"They have the bad habit of spending every- 
thing on the outside; they will correct it." 

And then one must not judge the Grcrman 
people by a handful of parvenus living out of 
their own sphere. At Metz he saw very well 
that the natives had been wealthy for a long 
time. 

"Before the war. Professor, there were two 
hundred milUonaires, and they were not con- 
ceited. When the people of my age shall have 
gone, no one will know what fortunes or kind- 
ness there used to be here." 
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And it was a picture to see Madame Bau- 
doche and Colette become puffed up about the 
two hundred millionaires among whom they 
were not numbered, and the German consider 
with admiration the former opulence of this 
noble city, where the rich were discreet. 

Thus Frederic Asmus commenced to feel the 
great dignity of the city of Metz. And now 
when these women spoke, it was no longer just 
lessons in grammar and accent that he received, 
but principles of civilization. 

As a kind of instinctive repartee, and to give 
a lofty idea of his fellow-countrymen, Mr. 
Asmus, on certain evenings drew out of his 
pocket a lett^er from his fiancee of which he 
read the most beautiful parts, generally 
philosophical. 

"How learned she is," said Colette. 

He offered to lend the young girl some 
books. 

"I hardly know any Grerman," said she. 

He proposed to borrow some French books 
from his school, where they had all oiu* great 
classics. 

But Madame Baudoche, full of pity for this 
German, who wanted to teach something 
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French to these people of Metz, went to her 
cupboard to look for the Austraaie, an old 
review which for ahnost a century employed 
the talent of the provincial elite, and there is 
certainly not a family which does not possess 
at least one or two back numbers. 

"You can learn in these everything that is 
beautiful in all the countries." 

One can see therein reflected, as in a mirror, 
the polished society at Metz during the nine- 
teenth century. The people of Metz believe 
they love it because it recalls their childhood 
days ; but it is also because it contains that cer- 
tain degree of romanticism that they are able 
to accept: a colo ring rather than a colo r and 

about as much of l^P t^irnKo na nn nlH gnlH|f>i» 

desires to hrii^g hstok tg }\}h hirthpTiipp. and 
certainly no cry of revolt. Ifflaginationsjn 
Metz were alwajr&^temp^ped-and guarded by 
military, disripline. My own grandfather hav- 
ing worked honorably for the glory of the 
Grande Armee, brought back from Prussia 
and Spain, for want of titles and endowments, 
a few well-chosen volumes. And in the little 
city of the Moselle, where he took his retreat, 
he liked to learn about the districts he had 
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passed through^ while he prepared a volume of 
his reminiscences. The evenings with this old 
soldier enlightened me on the genius of these 
gentlemen of Metz. But in the Austram, 
aside from dissertations on the fresh glories of 
the Lorrains in the service of France, one finds 
perpetual homage to the freedom of Metz and 
to the loyalty of Lorr^une towards its dukes. 
Here are two traditions. Far from contend- 
ing with each other, both planted in a fer- 
tile soil, become linked in order to resist the 
better. Their good accord is not siu*prising. 
These children of Metz, who, in the height of 
their vigor, carried away wonderfully brilliant 
brain pictures from the battlefields of Algeria, 
Crimea, and Italy, were not found orphans 
without history on the brink of a gutter. 
They were born in an illustrious Gallo-Roman 
and catholic city, so situated as to eternally 
wage war against, and suffer from, Grermany. 
The great draught from the Rhine blows 
the pages of ihe Auatrasie. I must confess 
that when siding with the people of Metz, I am 
most sincere with myself. I would tire 
quickly of a mind not subjected to the influ- 
ences of the Rhine, and yet it would be too 
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much to live directly on this river. To my 
taste, it would be most excellent to be able to 
commmiicate with it by the gentle windings of 
the Moselle. 

Mr. Asmus was in the habit of reading the 
articles in the Auatrasie aloud. The two 
women went on sewing, and corrected him 
when he pronounced too badly, but, little by 
little, the story interesting them, they stopped 
interrupting him. Colette was the more easily 
distracted from her everyday life. Her hands 
would let her work drop. She was seated on 
the edge of her chair, leaning over the table, 
her supple body designing a curve. In this 
imstable outstretched attitude she seemed to 
forget her physical self, and at the same time 
her face had the purest expression. You 
could see very well that she was thinking of 
the old bourgs of the Moselle, or, better still, 
she was near the "Cid" with M. de Puymaigre. 

One day they came upon a passage where it 
was said that in the time of Henri rOiseleiur, 
Metz had been attracted toward Grcrmany. 

"You see, Mademoiselle, that you were Ger- 
man once,'' said the Professor, good-naturedly. 

And he declared he couldn't understand how 
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reasonable people would waste their time argu- 
ing established facts. Why turn a cold shoul- 
der to the nation where they had once held so 
splendid a place? Where was the disgrace in 
thinking to-day as their ancestors had thought? 

Colette, quite red, answered : 

"I do not know what they thought a thou- 
sand years ago, those people of Metz, but I 
know very well that I cannot be a Grennan!" 

A gestiu'e from her grandmother tried 
vainly to stop her. The young girl went on : 

"We only consult our hearts. And you, 
Mr. Asmus, when you chose your fiancee, did 
you consult your history book?" 

The Professor examined and weighed this 
argument. He was a studious man, a scholar. 
As soon as he reflected, he gave in, at the same 
time his look becoming hardened indicated that 
his mind remained unchanged. Colette, who 
feared she had hurt his feelings, offered this 



concession : 



'Ah, if all your fellow-countrymen were as 
jjust as you." 

Mr. Asmus was soothed, bewildered, by this 
gentleness of mind. What culture was this 
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whidi owed nothing to books? The Professor 
had never met anything but cisterns, and now 
he saw a bubbling spring. 
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CHAPTER tVI 

It was just past the middle of December, 
and for some time all kinds of packages had 
been coming for Mr* Asmus. He had a mys- 
terious manner. The day before Christmas he 
came in secretly about three o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon, laden with bundles and followed by a 
small boy carrying a Christmas tree. A little 
while afterwards he asked for a white table- 
cloth, and about five o'clock in the evening, 
clothed in his best frock coat, he knocked at 
Madame Baudoche's door. He begged them 
solemnly to come and celebrate the Christmasi 
tree in his room. Seeing him so elegantly 
dressed, they asked him to wait fifteen minutes. 

When they went into his room, he was seated 
at his piano. He did not greet them, but im- 
mediately began to sing this well-known song 
in German : 

'^O Tamienbaum, O TamteviBaum, wie grim 
mid deine Blatter/* 
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On the table, contrasting with the beautiful 
white table-doth, in the midst of the presents, 
glistened the little legendary Christmas tree, 
trimmed with gilded walnuts, small red apples, 
candies, and a quantity of candles and gold 
and silver tinsel, while at the top was a big 
sparkling glass star. 

Without moving a muscle, and without turn- 
ing around, while the two women were still at 
the door, charmed by the glistening tree, by 
the wonderful smell of the balsam and the 
clever arrangement of the party, he went 
through all the lines of his traditional song. 
Then he got up, came to them, shook hands 
with them, and offered to each a much-berib- 
boned package. For Colette there was a 
book of the German poets and for Madame 
Baudoche a work-basket. 

"And now,'* said he, "I would that we 
should taste • • •" 

"You might say Xet us taste,* " corrected 
Colette, gently. 

"... taste together this beautiful cake 
whidi is a favorite in our country." 

He showed them a cake in the shape of a 
tree, with a kind of conical trunk, hollow in 
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the centre and with a rough bark of frosted 
sugar. 

"Yes/* said Madame Baudoche, "provided 
you will allow me to bring up a bottle of 0I4 
Bordeaux, which was left me by the V/s.'* 

When Colette had come up from the cel- 
lar, he showed them his presents lying out on 
the table-cloth: boxes of pastry, a marzipan 
from Nuremberg, all black, covered with figs, 
walnuts and dried apples, some books, a large 
cigar holder of imitation meerschaum, on the 
end of which crouched a wild boar; about a 
dozen pairs of drawers, on which his initials 
were embroidered in large letters. But he 
showed with the greatest pride a cushion of 
brown Holland cloth, on which modem ara- 
besques in red cotton, designed the words, 
Nur ein Fiertelstundchen (only a quarter of 
an hour) • It was his financee's present ; doubt- 
less with these words she had wished to fix the 
length of his nap. And the Professor with 
real tenderness said: 

"It is stuflfed with her own hair." 

Colette and her grandmother were stupe- 
fied, and, in the same voice, asked: 

"What, has she cut oflF her hairf* 
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"Never," explained the Professor; "it is 
the hair that fell out when she was combing it/' 

These women were anxious to return his 
kindness. Since 1904 a group of men had in- 
vited some lectiu-ers to come from Paris each 
winter, and Madame Baudoche was thinking 
of taking Mr. Asmus to one of the meetings. 

"He seems to like French things very 
much/* said she, "and that will flatter him." 

"Do they drink there?" asked the Professor. 

He did not understand the surprise of the 
women. He was one of those idealists who, 
on their sacred hill of Bayreuth, after having 
listened to their prophet for an hour, make for 
their beer and deUcatessen^ and who stuff and 
dream alternately, incapable, even in these 
days consecrated to the sublime, of correcting 
their gross habits. 

All the people of Metz who remember 
France attend ^ose lectures. On such eve- 
nings sulks and misanthropes, who spend their 
lives shut up in their own houses so as not to 
see the changes of the city, reappear. Won- 
derful ghosts, some of them, still wearing the 
large imperial moustache of the old a^xmy. 
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They come into the lecture room of the Hotel 
du Nord with a military air. One would say 
that they had been mustered into service to 
surround the flag^ OBy their sides are the el- 
derly maiden ladies and widows who are slaves 
to memory. iAnd then a few families all pres- 
ent : the husband, the wife, the young people, 
down to the little bo^ jwrho is thus rewarded for; 
being good. -^ 

These two or t&ee Hundred persons greet 
one another courteously and politely without 
any noise. The native members of the town 
council, the members of the Academy of MetZj^ . 
a few of the nobility of the chateaux near by, 
and old citizens of note are ushered to the first 
rows. But let there happen in a counsellor of 
the Prefecture, or some German officer in imi- 
form, he also must be ushered to the seats of 
honor. {At certain number of sorry lookers- 
on are scattered here and there.: All know 
who they are ; tHeir presence does not succeed 
in degrading this meeting which Ibhey have been 
sent to report to tihie police.) Truly the re- 
serve in dress, the moderation in manners and 
words, as weU as the isimilarity in looks, im- 
press one in the piidst of this half-Germanized 
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dty, andy under the pennants which the last 
ccmeert of a Grennan society has left. Here 
indeed in an impenitent community, remains of 
the Republic of Metz. 

Such was the company to which Madame 
Baudoche was going to introduce her roomer, 
with the pride of initiating him among the elite. 
tThe good woman, very well dressed, was seated 
with her foreigner at her right and her grand- 
daughter at her left, while in her heart she 
rejoiced like a marquise showing off her family 
portraits. 

This atmosphere of the room the Parisian 
speaker felt as soon as he came on the plat- 
form, to such a degree that he was almost un- 
comfortable. Not that he had an excessive 
imagination^ this professional lecturer, but he 
was a Frenchman who was returning to one 
of the saddest battlefields of his nation, and 
here he found to greet him :with a round of ap- 
plause, the wounded who had been abandoned. 
"What, you are still jthere?'* thought he, and, 
seized with an emotion that he had not f ore«> 
seen, he would Uave liked to be quiet, to listen 
to this impressive audience. iHe improvised 
a sentence on his tonf usion at cpming to Metz 
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only for a few words. His thought, true and 
profound as it was, did not pass the footlights. 
It escaped this pubhc, which now was thinking 
only of making itself understood, and of which 
all the eyes were saying, "You are going to see 
what real French people we are; we are not 
any different from youT* 

But the yoimg man could not continue to 
look with favor on these good people, who all 
the same had purchased seats as though for a 
performance. He took the pose of a lecturer. 

In the opinion of all, he had chosen the most 
beautiful of subjects: "The Glorious Soldiers 
of Lorraine." But before such an audience, 
what does the subject matter! One does not 
have to name France or Metz to make it un- 
derstood that it is none other. A beautiful 
language, without too much of the modem, a 
rather academic eloquence, with some witti- 
cisms, here was an atmosphere in which they 
were at ease and where the Germans could not 
breathe. They tried in every way to impress 
this upon the lecturer. They watched for the 
slightest illusion . "See, we are following you, 
we are going beyond you, we are naturally 
able to grasp all the delicacy of your talk. 
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That is what a Prussian would not know how 
to do. And we are grateful to you for the op- 
portunity of using our hereditary qualities 
which the Schwobs let get mouldy." 

That which unites these Lorraine people 
here present more closely than a family gath- 
ered around its fireside in winter, is a sentiment 
of a religious order. Words which are not ut- 
tered, events to which a speaker will make no 
allusion, frequent their memory. The slight- 
est facial expression, a gesture, a silence, even, 
moves them more than the most free explana- ' 
tion or most direct attack. And this good-will 
toward this Frenchman, and this impatience to 
approve him, before he has explained himself, 
above all this desire to laugh before he had 
made a witty remark, moved him deeply and 
almost saddened him. 

Mr. Asmus admired the ease of his gestures, 
the clearness and harmony of the language. 
He found, though, that sometimes the people 
responded too quickly. When they laughed 
heartily he wished there would be a little pause 
so that he would have time to fathom the exact 
meaning of this laughter. He was afraid of 
being won over by a trifle. Doubtless, a Grer- 
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man lecturer who reads or recites a passage 
might seem tiresome beside this Frenchmanjj 
but did not this man sacrifice depth of under- 
standing to charm? What would remain qt 
these rhetorical fireworks? 

Mr, Asmus wanted to take everything seri- 
ously. That made him misinterpret. The 
speaker told about the famous evening thali 
three men of Metz, La Salle, Du Coetlosquet: 
and Roederer, spent in Burgos in 1808. Gen- 
eral La SaUe, who was returning to France, 
asked each one: 

"Have you no message I may carry to your 
wifer^ 

"If you will be so kind, (Grcneral, as to kiss 
her for me." 

"I already have been charged with that mis- 
sion for more than twenty persons. I will face 
them all, sirs; you can count upon me." 

"Stop, stop," inwardly cried the !€rerman> 
who feared that General La Salle and his 
grand-nephews of Metz are lacking in propri- 
ety. 

Thus worked the mind of Mr. Asmus among 
the people of Metz in the hall of the Hotel du 
iKTord. He conducted himself like a dignified 
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professor at a faculty meeting; better still, like 
a Germanic god, attending a conventicle of the 
Latin gods, conquered and driven from their 
territory. He interested himself in all of 
these old divinities ; he was astonished that they 
had kept their youth, so much energy; and, 
should the police ageMs, scattered here and 
there in the room, have wished to trouble this 
enchantment, this night of classic Walpurgis, 
in his role of professor, he would have been all 
ready to intervene, so delighted was he to see 
living before his eyes what was slimibering in a 
dull chapter of his General Manual of Civi* 
lization. 

There was hardly any applause during the 
lecture. This iaterruption would have seemed 
impolite. ^The people of Metz waited until 
^he lecturer rose from his chair to show theur 
pleasure, their unanimous approval. They 
have just met each other again; after thirty* 
^Jye^ they find that Ly are acting h. 
unison. And on the threshold of the Hotel du 
iNord» on going out^ expressions of satisfaction 
were exchanged and grew in numbers and vol- 
ume, creating a favorable atmosphere. The 
Baudoche women, without introducing their 
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companion, excused themselves first on one 
side, then the other. 

; *'He is a professor; he is such an ardent ad- 
mirer of the French language that we have 
taken it upon ourselves to have him hear what 
:will improve his accent." 

All three returned home on foot, happy to 
breathe the fresh air. In the darkness they 
passed groups of simple people who would go 
ito sleep softly singing the "Marseillaise." 
uThe two women were triumphant, happy, and 
brought their German back beaming. Assur- 
edly Colette and her grandmother had not al- 
3vays understood the sense, and Mr. Asmus 
pot always the words, but they knew very well 
what everything meant. And from the bot- 
tom of her heart Madame Baudoche drew the 
moral of this evening, making this rather 
vague remark, "Before the war in Metz it was 
always thus." 

The city was awake until between ten and 
half -past. Mr. Asmus, before going to sleep, 
did a good deal of thinking, and he returned to 
these thoughts in the evenings that followed in 
his conversations with the Baudoche women. 

He always commenced this way; 
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"What struck me was this — " 

And the honest pedant expressed in the ab* 
stract what had been existing spontaneously 
before his eyes. So much delicacy, as well as 
elegance of thought, seemed more and more to 
him virtues fixed in the French nation by lei- 
sure and by wealth. He tried to calculate at 
the end of how many years, given the increase 
in Prussian exportation, his fellow-country- 
men of Eonigsberg would be able to gather 
together a like audience. He believed he 
could state that at Berlin already they were be- 
ginning to have a fantasy of imagination that/ 
quite equalled the French. 

"Thus," said he, "diu-ing my last trip I saw 
in the streets an advertisement of a delightful 
conception. 'Twas a milk dealer who invented 
it. He procured some sumptuous carriages^ 
filled them with very pretty girls all dressed 
as nurses, each wearing a sign just beneath her 
breasts, and that sign said Ture Milk.' " 

"Oh, how disgusting 1" exclaimed the two / 
women. 



Mr. Asmus, delighted to have been initiated 
into this French poUtessCj wished, in his 
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turn, to dharm the Baudoche women, and he 
seized the first opportunity to acquaint them 
with deep German seriousness, in its double 
and most gracious expression, the Young Girl 
and Music. 

Madame Baudoche had several times related 
that before the war they used to have wonder- 
ful music in the salons of Metz, and that one 
day, in the Chateau of Gorze, she had seen the 
master, Ambroise Thomas, sit down at the 
piano. Mr. Asmus offered to introduce these 
ladies to a singing teacher, who was giving 
a pupils' recital. The old lady was loath to 
attend a gathering entirely German, but she 
' accepted so as not to hurt the lodger's f eelings.^ 

About a hundred persons were present, and 
they conmienced to greet each other with three 
big mechanical bows. They were the rela- 
tives and friends of the pupils. The latter, in 
dresses of white muslin, occupied the first rows 
of chairs and one by one they went up on the 
stage. Each one began and ended with a low 
bow, during which she made one of the most 
awkward gestures possible, even in Germany. 
The girl, taking her dress in her hand at the 
right and left, bent her knees brusquely with- 
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out bending her body. Colette could not re- 
frain from answering these jerks by two in- 
yoluntary starts. 

''Mademoiselle,'' said the Doctor in a dis- 
pleased tone, ''I see you are making fun of 
them.'' 

But Colette now watched with severity a 
young girl who, on leaving the stage, had gone 
to join a lieutenant in the back of the room. 

He was standing up, and seating herself be- 
side him, she put her right arm around his 
waist and their hands clasped on his sword-hilt. 
She leaned her loving head on her warrior's left 
hip, and he, without bending, gazed down upon 
her with a soldierly look. This naive indiscre- 
tion shocked only little Colette. 

"They are engaged," said the Professor with 
compunction. 

This magic word did not alter the case for 
Colette. She instinctively disapproved of the 
f alise sentimentality beneath these muslins, a 
caricature of the sublime in musical cooings, 
a false display of teildemess in public. Al- 
though she was incapable of analyzing these 
affectations, this positive little girl of Metz 
iwent straight to the core of their insincerity. 
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Nothing arouses our irony more than a mas- 
ter in whom we recognize real inferiorities. 
^ The proud population of Metz will have en- 
;' tirely disappeared the day when in Metz peo- 

ple will have ceased laughing at conquerors 
who are so dulL 
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CHAPTER VII 

One day in February Mr. Asmus announced 
that the Emperor and the Imperial family, 
then on a vacation in the modest chateau in Ur« 
ville, were going to come to Metz for a mili- 
tary fete, and that they were to be received 
with imusual ceremonies. He oflFered the two 
women his windows, from which one could see 
on the opposite side of the Moselle the whole 
Place de la Prefecture. 

Madame Baudoche thanked him tactfully 
and Colette was silent. But he, far from ac- 
cepting a refusal, reserved places for them. 
Moreover, he invited a few of his colleagues, 
with a secret pleasure of showing them his 
landladies, for he thought he saw in these 
friends a prejudice which annoyed him. 

Soon the emigrants began to decorate their 
houses. They worked at it with zeal. Stand- 
ing on step-ladders, leaning out of the win- 
dows, they displayed pictures of William H, 
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fastened up flags and garlands, glued on 
spread eagles, tacked up fans of light eolor, 
and stuck myriads of small flags into hand- 
made moss-balls. But the principal means of 
decoration known to these people come from 
beyond the Rhine were thick garlands of sad 
t and gloomy-looking evergreen. When they 
framed the black and white flag of Prussia 
they produced an effect of fimereal beauty. 
Fortunately the delicatessen shops were cele- 
brating, and they presented in their Grerman- 
ized quarter an official look and held, with 
more splendor, a rank about equal to that of 
our tobacco shop. Their perfect riot of color 
counterbalanced a rather funereal aspect of 
this city decorated in the Prussian style. 

The day having come, and everything heing 
ready, the people began bustling about. 
Young girls dressed in white with black shoes 
and stockings were stationed at the points from 
where they were to throw flowers to the Em- 
press. Old warriors in military caps and cov- 
ered with medals arrived from distant villages 
to insure enthusiasm. Everywhere could be 
seen the top hats of innumerable German so- 
cieties. But all gave way before the splendor: 
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of the serious officers, who, clothed in light col- 
ors, were leading the newly dressed and m- 
splendent soldiers. 

It is always an affecting sight to see troops 
moving in every direction through a closely 
built, sonorous city, to hear hoarse, brutal 
voices giving orders, foUowed by the heavy 
measured step. '"Haiti" Then oxnes the 
noise of the buttends, and then still more im- 
pressive is the silence that follows. The si- 
lence which this force succeeds in imposing 
invites fear, and, better than any agitation^ 
gives us a feeling of power. 

The young professors arrived at Mr. As- 
mus' house in a state of nervous patriotism. 
But the Baudoches had not yet made their ap- 
pearance, so when the mute began to ring, 
giving notice of the arrival of the Emperor in 
Metz, Mr. Asmus rapped on their door a little 
impatiently: 

"'Madame Baudoche, Mademoiselle Co- 
lette 1" 

"You are very kind," said the grandmother. 
"We wish to leave you with your friends I" 

And when he assured them that they would 
be very glad to make room for them, Colette 
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responded that she and her grandmother "had 
so much to do." 

The naive young man felt instinctively that 
aey were not qmi f«nk. It was different 
from the noble sentiment that he felt this min- 
ute, and he insisted sincerely: 

"Come, Mademoiselle ; for the passing of the 
Emperor surely you can interrupt your work 
for just a minute/' 

"Thanks, Monsieur; I really don't care 
about it." 

So that was their real feeling! Oh, truly he 
would never have believed them so patrioticl 

Colette answered sweetly : 

"Is it not natural, sir, that we should try to 
avoid what makes us sad?" 

His friends called him. The mute still 
rang on. The music started the "Marche de 
Sambre-et-Meuse," which the Alsace-Lorrains 
willingly use to express their opposition 
and which the Emperor judged wise to adopt. 
These war-like airs in the streets of Metz, 
which are like the corridors of a fortress, knock 
at the walls and the hearts and give a formid- 
able expression of power. Just at this tiine 
there were similar thoughts and sentiments 
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among all the Germans; a great spiritual 
miity, a kind of tempest was coming from the 
heart of Prussia, an irresistible and impercepti- 
ble flood much wider, thicker and more blind- 
ing than the clouds of dust which the imperial 
automobiles raised in going from Urville to 
Metz. Through the narrow streets of his 
beautiful city, of his noble prize, the German 
Emperor was advancing on horseback. 

At the head of the procession a squadron of 
Uhlans preceded the carriage in which rode the 
Empress, at whose side was sitting the Crown 
Princess. The Empress nodded and bowed 
unceasingly just as would an old lady from 
her chimney comer; the young Princess had 
the slimness and almost the gaiety of a ten- 
nis player. After them came a magnificent 
group of imperial cavaliers, WiUiam and his 
sons, surrounded by their staflF oflScers. The 
Emperor in a white uniform, with an orange 
scarf, the Marshal's staff in his hand, rode in a 
stately manner more preoccupied in imposing 
an image of force than in captivating the 
crowd. Without a smile, and keeping his 
body rigid, he rode looking to right and left 
like aa inspector-general of the Empire. Yet^ 
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if he saw a balcony of ladies, a more elegant 
dwelling, he nodded. The young and healthy 
faces of his sons completed with wonderful 
hope these vigorous realities. A squadron of 
Uhlans, then a veritable troop of laquais, fol- 
lowed by a line of dignitaries in carriages!, 
brought up the rear of the procession. 

The dull sound of the mute and the bells 
of all the churches was mingled with the loyal 
acclamations of the Grcrmans. Sometimes for 
thirty or forty metres, instead of the hoch 
there reigned a dead silence, and no head was 
uncovered; the proud cortege was passing 
through a spot where there were just natives. 
But this abstinence could serve but to remind 
the conquerors of the pride of trampling on a 
vanquished people. 

The young professors saw the Emperor only 
a second, when he went on toward the bridge 
above the Rue des Piques; but they saw him 
plainly, the chief of their race, as soon as he 
reached the other side of the river, on the wide 
square where the eagles of Napoleon still deco- 
rate the Prefecture, and where the music 
sounded the national German hymn: '^We 
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hail Thee, crowned with the laurels of the 
conqueror." 

What a striking sight, and one to arouse in 
all the enthusiasm of victory! 

Each one of Mr. Asmus' guests participated 
in the pleasures of their Emperor's pride. 
There he is surrounded by his family and by 
a pomp at once magnificent and simple, he 
who incarnates the dead, the living and those 
to come. What must be the feelings of such 
a hero I It is not given to a loyid Grcrman 
subject to know them. But that one Grcrman 
should feel them in their fullness, that is what 
made the pride of each one expand. Mr. As- 
mus at this time was separated from the Bau- 
doche women by an abyss. He was no longer 
the one who for several weeks had let himself 
be seduced by a mcmotonous and simple iati- 
macy. But, his heart all on fire, he saw the 
two women like rebels^ crouching in their ob- 
scure retreat. 

His comrades carried him off with them. 
The taverns were alive with officers, with 
officials and their families, and with old war- 
riors whose throats had become dry with shout- 
ing hoch. The unforgettable Grand Sire, 
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the sword of Brandenburg, the loyal German, 
iJie faithful Pomeranian, all the tinware of the 
Empire, were clashing with one another in a 
multitude of toasts. The orchestras never 
stopped playing patriotic airs, and from time 
to time, if they started Die Wdcht am Rheifi 
all assembled joined in. In this roomful of 
Grerman people one felt the pride of being on 

nquered soil. Hereditary war-like senti- 
ments, for a long time dormant in the young 

rofessor, suddenly came to life. He rejoiced 
as in a virtue at finding himself deprived of 
individuality, become one humble molecule in 
a great body. 

This brotherly understanding between Mr. 
Asmus and his colleagues was maintained after 
the departure of the Emperor. In the middle 
of March he continued to desert the lamp and 
the conversations of the Baudoche women 
every evening. 

At this date the walls of Metz were covered 
by signs containing these thi^e words, as if 
they announced a victory: "Salvator has ar- 
rived." And one could see Grcrmans rushing 
into the taverns. Salvator is a Munich beer, 
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famous for its freshness, which one drinks 
till it makes him ill. When one can no longer 
speak it suflSces to leave the cover of one*s beer 
mug open, and the usually lymphatic servants^ 
but animated by this festive week, pick up the 
mugs, do not rinse them, fill them and mix 
them. Yet who would complain of this im* 
mense communion? 

But accidents do occur, and Mr. Asmus was 
going to see. 

One night, about two o'clock in the morning, 
Colette heard heavy walking which seemed ta 
totter at evgry step. **Weil," said she, in dis- 
gust, "it is the electrician again. Oh, his poor 
wife I" 

But the step stopped at the first floor, 
a key tried the key-hole, then oaths; the voice 
of the Professor. The feeling of the honor of 
the household suddenly sprang up in the young 
girl's heart. She got up, ran to the door, told 
the drunkard to wait, hesitating to wake up 
her grandmother, dressed herself, indignant at 
the thought tiiat the neighbors would be able 
to say, " Oh, well, that G^erman at the Bau- 
doches' is living a pretty life 1" And then she 
opened the door. 

What a sorry appearance he presented, all 
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dilapidated and leaning against the wall, so 
intelligent and so honest a man I Then, with- 
out showing mdignation or anger, but impress- 
ing him with her severity, she led him to his 
own room, did not wait for the thanks that he 
muttered with a thick tongue, and, having 
returned to her grandmother who was still 
asleep, she said to herself: 

^'All the fine things that he has told us about 
the noble family life of his own country only 
make his conduct more disgusting. Can it be 
that he wishes to show his contempt for us?" 

The next day when he woke up, the German 
thought that he owed thanks to the young girL 
He managed to meet her at the foot of the 
stairs, and said to her with a peaceful assur- 



ance: 



I caused you great annoyance last evening. 
Mademoiselle Colette; I thank you for being 
so kind to me." 

"Oh, Doctor, never would I have believed 
you could allow yourself to get into such a 
state/' 

"Those are our customs," said he. 

And in a pleasant way, he told her that since 
there have been Grcrmans in the world, the 
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habit of drinking has existed, and that even to- 
day it is the vice in which the most illustrious 
citizens of the Empire glory. He added that- 
the use of beer, very nourishing and containing 
little alcohol, helped make up the muscular 
force of the Germans. 

"Then," said the young girl, "in your coun-. 
try a gentleman has the right to ba^ome more 
of a l|||g|^ than a simple workman in Metz 
would ever be." \ 

Mr. Asmus felt confusedly that he had saI3 
the wrong thing, and, from that evening on, in- 
stead of going out, he came back and occupied ^ 
his place in the dining-room. The peaceful 
conversations were resumed. He believed he 
could see that Madame Baudoche was congrat-, 
ukting herself, but the young girl f orever sus- • 
pected the idealism of Germany, and, wisely, 
he took refuge in the back numbers of the 
Auitrcme. 

One evening he was reading a poem out 
loud, when a frightful noise of upset furniture 
was heard. 

"SIrauss has been drinking," said Madame 
Baudoche. 

The Professor looked at Colette. 
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But presently from above the cries were 
mingled with a crash of dishes, and became so 
loud that all three hastily ran upstairs, very 
much frightened. 

In the Krauss apartment they found the 
whole family fighting around a drunken man 
on the floor. 

"Look at him!" said the wife, showing him 
to the Baudoche women. "My relatives have 
never forgiven me for marrying him. Well, 
and would you beUeve it he has just been to ask 
them for money. It takes a Prussian to do a 
thing like that I" 

Just at this minute the little boy seven years 
old, who was hiding behind his mother's skirts 
weeping, grasped her by the hands, and, rais- 
ing his supplicating face towards her, cried: 

"I am not a Prussian, motheiTf^ am I V* 

And it was a fine thing then to see the Pro- 
fessor, aroused by this tragi-comedy, taking his 
fellow-countryman conquered by Salvator to 
task and telling him by shouting in German 
under the table that he must listen to his wife, 
and that she was a thousand times better than 
he. 

Henceforward, if one spoke of the electri- 
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clan. Mademoiselle Colette smiled, and Mr. 
Asmus became embarrassed. But the grand- 
mother never knew about the Professor's bac- 
chic adventure. The two young people had a 
secret. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

His birth predisposed Mr. Asmus to taste 
this simple life which can flourish in all cli« 
mates, but in this case the local influence was 
most pronounced; an easy discipline, certain 
unwritten laws of decorum, and a tactful 
mockery, absolutely forbidden to newcomers. 
This young colossus was only able to feel the 
sweetness of a natural and constant polite- 
ness. 

The Baudoches urged him to take a trip to 
Nancy. 

*Tor the customs and manners," said Ma- 
dame Baudoche, **Nancy is nothing compared 
to what Metz was before the war, but the city 
itself is very beautiful. I am sure that the, 
French elegance will please you." 

They persuaded him, and during his Easter 
holidays he went peaceably and spent forty* 
eight hours on the other side of the Irontier. 

Mr. Asmus had no idea of being interested 
in modem Nancy, for Germany possesses nu- 
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merous examples of like prosperity. H^ 
cared little for the Nancy of our Dukes, so 
natural, so strong and so touching, where one 
breathes a noble and familiar poetry. Like 
most of his enlightened countrymen, he asked 
France to give him splendid models of the 
eighteenth century. 

As soon ^s he arrived he went straight for 
what was prepared to please, and from the sta- 
tion sought his way direct to the three well- 
known squares, which the city, busy as it is, 
preserves, like salons, to receive and fascinate 
strangers. 

What a beautiful place, charming with 

splendor and poise an d pyni i^ ' sit ^ jj ^pag m atmn 1 

No city in the world offers a work of the eight- 
eenth century comparable to this architectural 
ensemble built by the workmen of Lorraine 
under the direction of one of their own, Em- 
manuel Hei^e^ who had appropriated for his 
personal use the flower of French and Italian 
classic monuments. 

Here remains fixed forever the fleeting mo* 
ment when our society attained the point of 
perfection. This Nancy perpetuates the sen- 
timents, the manners, so to speak, of a world 
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where the most extreme politeness flourished 
I against a background that was serious even to 
i severity. Am^]igst.tibehi^er_sets_tbexe^s<ras a 
/ fastidiousness which would make .ooeJxesal^e, 
birt sustamed Vmig^cent reserves of health 
and honesty. All the beauties of LuneviUe 
and Versailles, so pleasant and so free, were 
understood by the conscientious working class, 
as well. 

This double character, this happy equilib- 
rium of discipline and caprice, is the glory of 
the Nancy of Stanislas. One finds there, the 
mark of a sturdy will, carried out with the most 
brilliant exactitude. What a lesson of just- 
ness in the conception and in the execution I 
These three squares are three inventions of the 
most beautiful unity, at the same time con- 
trasting widely with each other. Each leaf of 
this beautiful clover seems to offer itself as an 
emblem. 

Here we have La Place Stanislas outlined 
by a huge palace with four large and two small 
pavilions, all of a noble and serious style; and 
these stately buildings, of the Louis XIV pe- 
riod, take their grace from the famous gold* 
topped grilles and the rococo fountains 
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which can but add to their nobility. Truly, a 
royal square, it spreads out in front of you a 
well-established principle of government, regu- 
lated and managed by men of culture, polished 
by feminine sentiment, and well obeyed by the 
energy of the working class. Near by. La 
Carri^re, where an arch of triumph leads us, 
with stately houses on each side, gives us the 
idea of solidity, well installed for social de- 
fence. And not far away, a little to the side, 
the tiny Place de I'AHiance, unifonn, soUtary 
and taciturn, where a fountain plays beneath 
the linden trees, breathes out a kind of Jan- 
senist melancholy and makes us still feel the 
painful crisis of national conscience separated 
from its dukes. Many autmnns have heaped 
up their years like leaves of the trees over the 
Lorraine source of life, and yet near the foun- 
tain of Cyffle one can always hear the gentle 
murmur of our regrets. 

The memory of these times gone by could 
not entirely vanish. Their beautiful monu- 
ments respond to the Lorraine manner of feel- 
ing. This Nancy with its golden doors has not 
been disgraced in passing to the use of culti- 
vated magistrates or yoimg officers. The peo- 
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pie of Nancy are proud of their three squares — ^ 
they protect thenu The fine trees that tHey 
have planted form a leafy frame about tiie 
monumental fountains. And this landscape, 
where strangers would run the riskr of seeing 
only a grim f a^ade, from year to year takes on 
more and more the aspect of the inhabitants 
who delight in hiding their flame beneath a; 
mask of coldness. 

I have lived indefinitely on these squares of 
Nancy, I have lived my life there, a young 
life in the French fashion, audacious but pru- 
dent. They are full of the petty deeds of my 
youth and all colored with my past days. And 
if I love to retimi there, it is less for their pre- 
cious art than for the feelings which they 
arouse. On this long Place Carriere at the 
left is not that stately dwelling going to open 
its portal to me? And from that heavy door, 
now useless, am I not going to see the com- 
panion of my youth, Stanislas de Guaita, come 
I forth, aU radiant with friendship and with the 
I beautiful verses that he has just composed?, 
j Taking me with him we will go toward all oun 
early distractions and redouble all our follies* 
^ What student ever joined such imperious 
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physical exuberance to so keen an inward sen*^ 
timent of the divine? This evening I woul< 
like to listen to him and better grasp that pro-} 
found poetic Rhenish thought, full of Lorraine 
sorcery. But my loneliness is leading me 
astray. Pray forgive these wanderings bonie 
of sympathy. 

Indistinct music rises from these beautiful 
spots whose character is so clear and notes so 
exact. For no true inhabitant of Lorraine 
can these three squares ever become a dry and 
doleful acquaintance. How many evenings 
during past years have they not watched the 
setting sun and their drea ms illuminat e the old 
windows/of the wondgrful palace that has be- 
come their city hall I It is impossible to love, 
to understand an object, if we have not mingled 
our dreams with its reality, established a link 
between it and our life. It is little to have con- 
scientiously turned round about a beautiful 
thing; the essential is to feel its moral quality 
and to participate in th g^ princip le from which 
it sprung. One must become the brothe r of 
beauty, before even conunendng to l^e it. 
And what would Mr. Asmus himself find on 
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Stanislas Square this evening if he did not con- 
nect it with his living experiences? 

The good professor, before leaving Metz» 
consulted several members of the Archeological 
Society; he had crammed a note book with his 
first impressions ; that is the best way of know- 
ing everything and understanding nothing. 
Fortimately for him. Mademoiselle Colette's 
grace had already touched and changed his 
heart. It was through her that this place did 
not remain to him just an historical fact, a 
marvelous event. If he had not lived on the 
Quay Felix-Marechal he would still have been 
one of those Grcrmans with his pockets stuffed 
with books that can be seen pacing up and 
down, studying and controlling our three 
squares, and who, one would be led to believe, 
are the greatest authority on art, if one did not 
notice that they wiped their noses on squares 
of paper. Rather an unpromising exterior 
signl One might fear that so primitive men 
do not possess the spirit of these places and that 
bur refined marvels are for them but objects 
for a museum and learning, mere formulas. 
But Asmus had broadened since his coming to 
the Baudoche household. To this new and 
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healthy pedantic nature, the simple life of the 
two Metz ladies has something in common witK 
this setting of Nancy. There is a link between 
that hmnility and this magnificence which, if 
missed by the eyes, could be grasped by the 
soul. The peace which the habits of these two 
women communicated to things, the exact sym- 
metry of their furniture, even the face of 
Colette, everything in their atmosphere that 
was clear and cold and elegant, had led up to 
the Professor's appreciation of Nancy. 

His heart carried him back to the yomig girl. 
"It is she," thought he, "who raises the curtain 
on this French beauty for me." He was 
moved, and all the precious treasiu*es of ex- 
perience that he had stored up for the last eight 
months he poured forth on this place, to help 
him live without romance, that most romantic 
of evenings. How happy and dehghted the 
good professor wasl How pleasantly he 
breathed as he drank his wine on Stanislas 
Square! Nancy delighted him, Hberated his 
soul. Certainly since he had had French 
images before his eyes he had suffered con- 
fusedly from the obscurities of German civili- 
zation, but to-day he perceived clearly what 
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dusty rubbish was weighing down the store- 
house of his mind. He thought of himself as^ 
a spare room, where he had accumulated a lot I 
of reading matter, foreign trash. For the first y 
time he could explain what Madame Bau- 
doche meant when she cried impatiently, 
"Doctor, all that is a muddle.'* Until then he 
had Nuremberg for his ideal^ but, here in a 
second, he learned to distinguish what is pic- 
turesque from what is beautiful. 

Thus mused Mr. Asmus, on this great half 
dark square. Before him, however, stood a 
glass of wine, for this French voluptuousness is 
a little dry, and needed sprinkling. But under 
the influence of such fine models, he felt him- 
self becoming a gentleman; "How drunk I was 
the other evening 1 If I stimible in Nurem- 
berg it is quite proper; but I would never for- 
give myself if I behaved like that in Stanislas 
Square!" 

It is evening, after dinner. The bourgeois 
were walking out around the statue on the 
gravel centre forbidden to carriages. They 
were diatting and taking the air until time to 
retire. There was quite a little excitement in 
front of one of the low pavilions of the square; 
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some well-dressed young sports were on the 
balcony of a dimly lighted resta^urant. They 
were talking, eating ices and looking at the 
pretty girls coming in and going out, getting 
into their carriages. Mr. Asmus compared 
them admiringly with the Grerman girls who 
serve beer in stuflPy gardens. "TbLe are 
princesses," thought he. "Unworthy sisters, 
but sisters of Mademoiselle Colette." Mr. 
Asmus rambled on in his Louis XV musings. 
And it pleased him to see in liiis carriage of 
yoimg people which was reaching the other 
end of the beautiful square, youthful frivolity 
which awakened smilingly to welcome a de- 
serving student from Germany. 
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CHAPTER IX 

On his return Mr. Asmus found a lively 
quarrel going on in Metz. An ordonnance of 
the President of Lorraine had just suppressed 
Ihe teaching of French in the schools of four 
villages^ Moyeuvre-Grande, Fontoy, Knu- 
tange and Audun-le-Tiche, Such measures 
are frequent and their eflPect always the same. 
They please the emigrants at the same time that 
they displease the natives. To the great hor- 
ror of his friends, aheady very much provoked 
hy tiie enthusiasm that he showed ahout Nancy, 
Mr. Asmus asserted that to destroy the French 
language in Lorraine was the same as to de- 
stroy its intelligence. 

"Let us take," said he, "a child that comes 
to school. Your masters refuse to teach him 
to read or write in French, yet they cannot 
make Grerman his mother-tongue. There he 
is I Crippled for life! What benefit do we 
reap from this? I would like some one to teU 
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me what good this local stupidity does the 
Pan-Gennanist. I have seen exercises written 
in our language by httle natives; there is no 
sense in them; they are only a series of useless 
words." 

Mr. Asmus did more than speak, he acted, 
and suspecting the administration of furnish- 
ing incorrect statistics, he went to verify them 
on the spot. Passing from village to village, 
entering a great nimaber of houses, he enjoyed 
the new pleasure of being greeted sympathetic- 
ally by the peasants to whom the mayor had 
assured his good will. That is the way he 
spent his spring. 

Moyeuvre-Grande, Fontoy, Knutange and 
Audun-le-Tiche have been recently spoiled by 
blasting furnaces and crowded with Italians. 
His goings and comings to and from these 
places, yellow with minerals, made the Profes- 
sor at least want to visit all the other places 
that surround Metz. His friends had already 
taken him into the stubble fields of Gravelotte 
and Mars-le-Tour, on the tragic "Plateau 
de rOuest," where a whole existence seems 
stopped, where nothing moved except the 
long rows of poplars. He conmienced to 
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go about alone in our country districts, so vig- 
orous in the blustering wind. He followed 
along the nairow valley .of Monvaux, a thin 
prairie between the hills, wooded with ash trees, 
oaks and maples. He discovered the different 
regions and distinguished our rivers, the more 
breezy Moselle, the more familiar Nied, and 
the deeper SeiUe. 

The country around Metz is infinitely laden, 
tinted, and worked by agriculture, by men, and 
by centuries of great history and obscure activ- 
ity. One does not see any fine trees there. Is 
it the fault of the sun and the climate, or is this 
practical race too impatient? But in the soil, 
all around the villages the plum trees, bent, 
twisted and mossy, offer us the most perfumed 
bouquet of spring. And sometimes a fisher- 
man who is walking bare-legged, carrying his 
nets along the river at the foot of a wood of 
tall poplars, makes a noble picture, such as 
Poussin might have painted. This broad sim- 
ple country with many elevations, dehghtful 
L its suppleness, wiih its vaporous back- 
grounds, is like the atmosphere of Florence, 
cmly damper. And yet the Tuscan Amo has 
not the proud nobility, the chastity of our 
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river, when the willows, bent by the wind, lean 
over it as it takes its flight through the somj 
prairies. And the broad deep colors, that our 
land sometimes takes on in the evening, har- 
monize with the calm proven virtues of our 
nation. 

Mr. Asmus sometimes left the Moselle, to 
reach, on the right bank, the plain of the Seille^ 
the broad country of wheat and oak trees, 
where the wind blows continually. The earth 
there is fertile and often wet in summer. The 
Seille winds about, full to the brim, among the 
reeds, poplars and silvery willows that the wind 
ruffles. Its villages, which the people of the 
Moselle disdainfully call the '"lost villages of 
the Seille," all grey beneath their red roofs, 
have not changed for centuries. Their peas- 
ants are like unto bees, who silently make 
honey for the tax gatherer, whether he come 
from Metz, France, or Prussia. One sees here 
and there a few countiy seats whose masters 
are always away. From whence rises the un- 
changeable melancholy of this plain? From 
its great monotonous curves, from its isolated 
clusters, aD alike, from its vast tormented sky, 
from its congealed and silent earth, and its two 
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minotaurSf Saint-Blaise and \he Sommy» ever 
aloft on the horizon line. Gro and see at Sil- 
legny in the poor little church, the pious and 
barbarous frescoes of the 16th century, and its 
cemetery where still stands a chamel house. 
It is there that one best feels the deep poetry 
of the Seille and a heart accustomed to the 
brightness of the Moselle here contracts, draws 
within its sheU, 

What did this stranger, this son of the con- 
querors, feel in our country? Did the names 
of our villages have the same tender and pro- 
found sound, which touches our soul? Did he 
know how to decipher the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics dra^ by our slender trees and their 
dainty foliage, made thin by our bluish i^tmos- 
phere? A delicate, pure and solitary thoughl^ 
arises with their boughs. These peaceful! 
woods, that know nothing of any quarrel, give 
us a striking image of duty, such as iS: 
accomplished by a beautiful human plant, a^ 
rich and healthy nature among unjust masters.-^ 
A useful lesson to Uie conquered; our role 
should be to expand our powers in spite of all 
and to make them admirable to the best of our 
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ability, e'en should they never know a wortihy 
admirer. 

A Frederic Asmus who migbt present 
himself to inherit our estate would let slip and 
come to naught the most precious part of it. 
His soul is awake and sensitive to things. 
With what eagerness in walking alone in the 
country, does he look, listen, admire what is 
bom spontaneously of the soil! How he re- 
joices to have so much of the unknown to 
fathom I Stanislas Square has purged hisf 
soul; this country moves his heart. 

The beautiful Nancy of Stanislas, one may 
well admit it, is made, above all, to speak to 
hurried travellers. One finds there a beauty 
in full bloom, a wonderful success but deprived 
of a future; one breathes less the virtues of our 
soil there, than the thought of a little court 
whose king was rather than the last of the 
Dukes of Lorraine, the first autocrat of the 
breakfast table. The countries that the young 
German to-day passes over are more efficacious 
and better makers of men. 

There are litUe viUages, isolated in the midst 
of rural districts, which in the evening, when 
man and beast are returning home, seem to me 
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like waflBe irons and I believe that every be- 
ing, even the barbarous Prussian, submitted to 
their patient and persistent action, would 
slowly become a Lorrainian there. Many gen- 
erations rest in the cemetery, but their activ- 
ity still persists ; it has been bom again ; become 
this group of houses, this clock tower, this wa- 
tering place, this school surrounded by fields of 
variegated hues, and if one enters this commun- 
ity, one necessarily comes to act and think as 
have done his predecessors. As for me, in 
those Lorraine retreats, so well enveloped, 
crowded and protected by their grateful ver- 
dure, where the wheat waves, where the colts 
caper about, where the girls and boys call to 
each other in fine old patois and cast eternal 
glances at each other, my virtues of mind and 
body arise. It is a garden of paradise, and the 

Mr. Asmus had an affectionate esteem for 
these wine growers in their blue blouses, who 
look at the stranger with independence; honest 
souls boimd up in a life of integrity and labor; 
he recognized in the old Lorraine women under 
their frilled cap, not a better and clearer mind 
than the mind of tibe German grandmother, 
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but a keen and healthy maliciousness ; he loved 
to see the charming faces of the fourteen-year- 
old children (abeady quite military), near 
the peaceful clear-cut faces of tiieir grandpar- 
ents. He listened with sympathetic pleasure 
to the words the peasants said to their horses, 
mingled here and there in the fields with the 
mocking and kindly accent of the young girls 
whose simbonnets half hid their faces. — 1- 

Although deprived of a sovereign beauty, 
the girls of the country of Metz, neat and \ 
beaming, harmonize with the prairies, the hills, I 
the sky and the river, of which they heighten I 
the sweetness, at thb same time that they theiQs^o 
selves take on the charm of exiles. C_ 

Perhaps Mr. Asmus attributed to Lorraine \ 
many of the merits that he owed to youth and i 
springtime. It is probable that he would have-"'^ 
felt this same attachment for any other coun- 
try where like pictures of nature would have 
served as a frame for his first emancipations; 
I admit that he was thankful to Lorraine for 
being the land of his twenty-fifth year, the for- 
est that he breathed, the river where he bathed, 
the great wind which he braved with all the 
freshness of his age, but after all was it not on 
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our soil that he spent these effusions so natui*al 
to generous young people. For want of born 
affection this was almost like wedded lova 
He discovered, created and developed within 
himself a make-believe Lorraine. Strangely 
enough he composed it of his own dreams 
mixed with the ideas that his landladies fur- 
nished him. 

Personally, he felt nature with the mood of 
a Werther; he would willingly have let himself 
expand toward it, but he resented and was an- 
noyed by human limitations. Very often ^ih 
his friends from the university he had climbed 
the mountains and taken long walks in the for- 
ests ; he was filled then with a confused pleas- 
ure from which he derived no benefit. But 
each evening the Baudodie women, after the 
manner of the western religions which place 
gods, saints and angels everywhere like a 
screen between ourselves and nature, named 
for him the chateaux;, the social authorities and 
the memories attached to the vicinities that he 
passed through. They made his daily walk 
seem more human and sent him each following 
week to the best places from where he would 
see the virtues of Lorraine territory. These 
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kindly directions saved him from vagueness. 
In pL of » «npty reverie which hf would 
have undergone if he had been alone, the young 
Grerman felt as if he had come to life anew and 
in his mind was bom a rektionship with the 
people who made this country. 

Yet, the enthusiasm that he brought back 
from these excursions disturbed the Baudoche 
women. They smiled but seemed suspicious. 
Certain hyperbole and certain ideas of the 
poetical order, permitted to the mere passer-by, 
were not familiarly used in their vocabulary. 
This extraordinary enthusiam on the part of 
their lodger was surely very touching but all 
the same seemed a trifle exaggerated. 
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CHAPTER X 

To be precise, Mr. Asmus was entering into 
a mystic state. It seemed as though his true 
course in life had suddenly dawned on him. 

Many tilings might make him sad. His 
fiancee reproved this broadening out. 

"Remember, Fritz," she wrote, "how your 
father and mine spoke of the French, and al* 
ways agreed that they were the hereditary 
enemies of our race." 

But the young man was buoyed up by 
the feeling that within the last few months 
he had been raised to a higher civilization and 
that it was his duty not to refute such senti- 
ments. His views somewhat resembled those 
of a convert and roused in his heart a kmd of 
compassion, even a feeling of gratefulness, to- 
ward the little children in the Metz school. 

One afternoon he was having his pupils 
translate selections from Ploetz, which is the 
classic work for the teaching of French in Grer- 
many. The text referred to Napoleon !• 
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One after another with the harsh accent of the 
Schwobs or the dragging voices of the Welches, 
the children had stammered through the 
phrases, when one of them blushed and stopped 
when his turn came. 

"Well/' said Mr. Asmus, "why don't you 
read?" 

"My father says that the book tells lies and 
tiiat Napoleon was a great man." 

In the class, awakened by this incident of 
the frontier, there was a great scraping of feet 
as sign of emotion. 

The German colossus fixed his astonished 
gaze on the little Lorraine child, then on his 
book and presently read aloud : 

"Sincerity and generosity were unknown to 
Bonaparte. He used to say that one of his 
imcles said of him, 'Napoleon will go far in the 
world for he never hesitates at a lie. Far from 
admiring a fine action, he was not able to un- 
derstand it. He was convinced that selfish* 
ness and vanity are the motives for all acts, and 
that one can govern men only by their vices.' " 

The whole class looked quickly from the 
master to the little boy, and wondered how 
things were going to turn between Goliath and 
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David. But when Mr. Asmus had finished 
reading the text, he refused all argument. He 
said in a conciliatory manner: 

"The book insists too much on the faults of 
OBonaparte. It is a fadt that Bonaparte en- 
thused millions of men. One may say also that 
he rendered many kinds of service to humanity 
and, consequently, it is probable that if it had 
not been for him the unity of Germany would 
have been accomplished less rapidly." 

The event was reported by the pupils (sons 
of officials) to their parents, and the very 
next day, the Prof esi^or was called to the direc- 
tor of the school, who said to him : 

"Your class, Mr. Asmus, is one of the best 
conducted in our school, and I have only the 
highest praise for you. I appreciate that spirit 
of truth and justice which you have just shown. 
But, the book was chosen by our superiors and 
one must not question that which their author- 
ity has once decided. I will take this occasion 
to recall to you that here the role of a good 
Grerman is two-fold : to do his duty and to lead 
the minds of young Lorraine towards Grerman- 
ism/ 



The director spoke with great kindness^ be- 
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cause he had only an administrative position, 
that is to say, he thought only of avoiding 
a fuss. But the professors, younger and freer 
than he, did not curh their philosophical dis- 
positions; they enlarged on the incident, and 
during lunch the Pan-Germanist took it upon 
himself to express their displeasure. 

They had a discussion which I think is inter- 
esting to report in detail, so that one may kno^ 
the state of mind of Mr. Asmus and that one 
may notice the difference of the two principal 
German opinions on Alsace-Lorraine. 

"Asmus, we are becoming anxious," said the 
Pan-G^ermanist. "Yesterday you wished that 
the people of Lorraine might continue to speak 
French. To-day you approve a pupil who 
contradicts our teaching. What do you 
imagine is the role of a German in Metz? 
What are you driving at?' 



)» 



Mr. Asmus: 

"I am a good fellow and I do not wish to 
destroy the minds of these little Lorraine 
children. You know very well that we all 
came to Alsace-Lorraine with the desire to 
learn French; it seems strange to me that 
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our mission here should be to destroy that 
which we came to seek. As for my conduct 
with the small boy who admires Bonaparte, this 
is what I think about it: one degrades diildren 
if one deprives them of their ideals, and I did 
not think that it was for us to dampen the en- 
thusiasm of our pupils." 

The Fan-Germanist: 

"If the people of Lorraine find themselves 
mowed down by German truths, then let them 
go over into France where agriculture lacks 
hands, as they say. Then from our own coun- 
try you wiU L ^e multitudes rush to colonize 
our conquests, singing as with a single voice 
the praises of the Fatherland. Leave to 
others, Asmus, the trouble of flattering the 
sulkiness of a few headstrong Lorraine people, 
and let us all guard bravely the interests of 
our great German race." 

Mr. Asmus: 

1 too, my comrades, mean to serve the in- 
terests of our race. I continue the song of 
oiu- fathers, but we are on the second verse. 
They conquered the soil ; it is for us to conquer 
the fruits of that soil. Here were bom and 
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formed men prepared centuries ago for civil- 
ization. Why should we wish this society to* 
perish ? For if our coming is a crisis, we must 
help resolve the problem, to take the direction 
of general prosperity, and the country itself 
will furnish us ^th Ihat which we lack. We 
are no longer excited soldiers but happy heirs 
in possession of an old and magnificent estate. 
It is not permitted us to destroy anything on 
this territory without having scrutinized it, and 
proved its worth, I believe it can enrich Ger* 
man life." 

Pan-Germanist : 

"Oh, my dear colleague, I guessed it. You 
have become an adept of French culture. ' 
What on earth has thus mystified you? What 
do you see that we can envy in these conquered 
people? Their language is clear because they 
never go to the bottom of things ; their cooking 
excites the senses ; the poUtesse of their salons 
is only a cloak covering debauchery. Let us 
condemn rather what exists here of this famous 
French culture; it is a poison for our manly 
virtues. If we are not careful, this coimtry is 
going to annoy us." 
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Mr. Asmus : 

"Let me tell you that you have not got a true 
picture of the couatry of Metz. I have the 
good luck to be placed where I see things 
which have freed me of more than one preju- 
dice. In the beginning, I was like you; I 
misunderstood what there was of true human 
value in the politeness of the people of this 
country. In them it is a gift of birth, and then 
a legitimate cleverness which leaves their dig- 
nity intact. You speak of our discipline and 
you believe that French frivolity necessarily 
dispels, goes beyond all limits, and plays at ran- 
dom. Why do you never go to Nancy? On 
the Square of Stanislas you would see a fertile, 
easy and happy sentiment and yet an exact rig- 
orously calculated work where all the effects 
are co-ordinated to produce the most noble and 
pleasing ensemble. That is what we do not 
know how to do, for we are not capable of man- 
aging our sentimentality and humor by our 
reasoning. My own experience has led me to 
recognize the legitimacy of what we call in the 
people of this country "Chauvinism" and which 
is the reasonable knowledge of a culture that 
you must link, my dear friends, to HdUeaiic 
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Atticism. In our universities we hold up the 
Greeks as models, but no scholastic acquisit- 
ion will make us like them. One spirit pene- 
trated, harmonized their whole life. I find 
here something of that unity. You deny it? 
But I live in a family of Lorraine, I have 
visited all the villages and I have heard very 
simple people speak and I have profited by it. 
I know in Metz, persons whose spirit of mock- 
ery is so astonishing that one would almost be- 
lieve them imfeeling and unkind. Yes, they 
could be if they wanted to, but they are natu- 
rally gentle.' 
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Pan-Germanist : 

"Asmus, Asmus, you are letting yourself 
be influenced by certain sympathies. They 
keep you from seeing the great historic role 
of the German people. We always appear 
in the midst of civilizations that must be re- 
generated and made healthy. It is the old 
service that we have rendered to the world. 
To^ay everything of Germanic origin must 
return to the Empire. We reclaim Artois, 
Picardy, Flanders, Champagne, Bourgogne 
and Franche-Comte. Soon their awakened 
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population will be quite happy to speak the 
language of Schiller and Goethe. That is the 
plan and nothing wiU hinder the expansion of 
our force." 

Mr. Asmus: 

"Well, my dear friend, allow me in my turn 
to expose to you some ideas which are bom of 
a love of Geraiany at least equal to yours. 
Like you, I say nothing is more beautiful than 
the pure heart of a loyal German; therefore, 
I do not wish to spoil it by irritating it against 
a noble nation. On the contrary, I wish to en- 
rich it with all there is excellent in this land. 
You were speaking of Goethe just now. Re- 
member that he wrote, that we other Germans 
are of yesterday, that many centiu^ies may pass 
before we cease to be barbarians. We have 
made great efforts to become civilized rapidly, 
and we are now overburdened to such a point 
that our sensitiveness could never be developed. 
We have done nothing but absorb. Where is 
our nature ? We ought to be very happy that 
this country is putting a little of France at our 
disposal. Goethe, Schiller and many great 
men have declared that a little French yeast is 
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necessary to raise German dough. And that is 
why resistance in Lorraine seems to me a good 
and useful thing, conforming to our interests. 
It is possible that this life in Lorraine may not 
be pleasing to all our fellow coimtrymen, but 
little by little they will recognize it and will 
not be able to get along without it. It will not 
change them, but I know by my experience it 
will harmonize their customs with their dreams, 
it will respond to their profound tendencies 
and, far from opposing them, it will broaden 
them, and raise them up. In conquering this 
country our fathers have surely brought us to a 
higher plane.' 
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Pan-Germanist : 

"I know, Asmus, that you are not alone in 
yoiu" ideas. There are far too many Germans 
over here, who believe as you that they have 
been raised on a higher plane, but from your 
elevation I see only your dizziness. You 
praise the French, you say that they are order, 
harmony and measure; could you unite these 
elegances with our German virtues? Would 
they make a clean-cut whole? Could you still 
maintain your true, healthy, upright nature? 
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Noy you would lose your moral health. Here 
you must choose whether you will belong to 
Germany or France? Every uncertainty is 
mortal. Asmus^ your friends are saying to 
you amicably: *You are exposing yourself in a 
guilty manner to bad influences. You believe 
that they are elevating you; we wish that the 
day when they disappear, you wiU not have 
lost your equilibrium for ever.' " 
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CHAPTER XI 

Me. Asmus, very much lexcited, asked Ma- 
dame Baudoche that evening if she would be 
mlling to cook all his meals from then on. 

"I am sure. Doctor," said she, "that you can; 
no longer stand the Grcrman cooking that they 
give you at the tavern." 

And from the way in which she said it, it 
seemed a personal triumph for her. But she 
added modestly: 

"Are you not going to miss the society of 
yoiu* companions, who are such learned young 
men?" 

"Learned, it is possible," mimibled the Doc- 
tor, "but hardly intelligent." 

He said that he didn't get along with them 
any more because they had the barbarous idea 
of completely changing the little Lorraine chil- 
dren. 

"Well," said Madame BaudocHe, "and they 
imagine they will succeed ? Here the Lorraine 
people spring from the soil. And the little 
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Krauss children upstairs, who are real cafS- 
avrlaits, why, they speak French hetter than 
German." 

During the evening it was agreed that Mr. 
Asmus, who was paying fifty marks for his 
noon-day dinner, would pay eighiy marks to 
Madame Baudoche for his two meals. 

Mademoiselle Colette asked him if he was in 
the habit of eating jam with his roast. And 
when he said yes, these women pitied him and 
resolved to make him forget what Konigsberg 
cooking was like. 

For his breakfast he had a Lorraine quiche 
and sausages. 

"What," said Madame Baudoche, "you have 
been living six months in Metz and you have 
not eaten our sausages! But they sell those 
even in Paris. What did you eat then?" 

He had wine for his luncheon, a little light 
wine of Lorraine, and did not miss the beer. 

"I feel my wits are sharper," said he. 

The following night he dreamed that he was 
eating Metz sausages beside Mademoiselle 
Colette in the beautiful Stanislas Square, and 
that his fellow countrymen seated at their table 
recognized their mistake. 
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It is difficult in the long run not to fall 
into the role laid out for one by two sym- 
pathetic women. Professor Asmus seeing 
himself the object of such untiring attention on 
the part of the Baudoche women, soon unwit- 
tingly assumed the attitude of a pupil. At 
the end of a week he was amazed that the eggs 
had not been cooked twice alike, and at the 
same time he looked around to see if he was 
eating them the French way. 

He learned very quickly not to tuck the cor 
ner of his napkin in his neck, not to eat with his 
knife, not to put his nose in his plate and, in a 
general way, to drink, to eat and breathe with 
much less noise. 

This peaceful war which the two women 
were waging against German customs, lent to 
the pleasure of this little society. It gave snap 
to the conversation ; it gave the two Lorraine 
women a chance to use their natural wit. 

In all this region there is a kind of mockery, 
sometimes rather rustic, rather a harsh patois, 
which smacks almost crudely of personality, 
but at Metz it takes a more polished accent. 
In the irony of Colette, one felt, mingled with 
the easy laugh of youth, something which 
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sprang rather from the soul than from the 
mind, a prof omid sensitiveness which repelled, 
and sometimes a little sharply, that which it 
did not understand. Mr. Asmus was not of- 
fended at it, for half the time he did not even 
feel it. And these women seeing that his feel- 
ings were never hiui;, pronounced him an ex- 
cellent fellow. 

By the force of things their lives passed al- 
most in common. Madame Baudoche always 
took his coffee or tea to his room, but now she 
could come five or ten minutes late. Before 
going to school, he came in to inquire for the 
health of Mademoiselle Colette. At table at 
noon he reported the incidents of the morning : 
the blunders of his colleagues, the character of 
his pupils, and Madame Baudoche, always in- 
terested in the Lorraine names that he men- 
tioned, gave the history of their relatives, which 
once more served as an occasion to praise old 
Metz. 

As the subject was inexhaustible, Colette 
had to intervene. 

"CcHne, Grandmother, and you. Professor, 
let me clear the table." 

Then the old lady often allowed herself to 
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be persuaded to go into the young man's study 
while her granddaughter put things to rights. 
And when they were alone it was not always of 
ancient history that they spoke. She told him 
often of Colette, how serious she was; attentive 
to the cares of the housekeeping and sewing, 
and ever and always cheerful. 

^'She and my furniture are all that is left to 
me/' added the old lady, who was accustomed 
to seeing her lodger follow her train of thought. 
"And it is in order to keep my furniture for 
Colette that I am forced to maintain so large 
an apartment and to take in a Grermaa 
boarder." 

The good Mr. Asmus understood what it 
must mean to this old lady of Metz to take in 
an immigrant. He went off to school, and 
about four o'clock after lessons, he passed by 
to say "how do you do" to the ladies, being 
careful that his presence was a pleasure to 
them. 

"You're working too much, let's take a little 
walk." 

That was his continual hobby. He sug- 
gested it time and again, and these women who 
had never gone out with him, except to the 
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French lecture and to the theatre, had difficulty 
in saying "no/' without hurting his feelings. 
He never suspected that for Metz people to 
appear in public with a Prussian, without 
rhyme or reason, would have been if not a be- 
trayal, at least disgrace, a capitulation. He 
now considered himself almost a member of the 
family. 

This life fiUed him with hearty and genuine 
sentiments. Doubtless he was enjoying but 
imperfectly this domestic happiness, but the 
temperament of these Northern people is 
peaceful, and the young man appreciated with 
chaste delicacy this quiet family life, the sim- 
plicity of a Metz fireside. At the same time, 
he felt some concern at being introduced to 
French refinements. He wrote a series of les- 
sons about them to his fiancee, and proposed to 
introduce these customs into the family they 
were shortly going to found. 

Involuntarily, he compared little Colette 
with the Gretchens at home. She had such 
pretty ways of serving what she offered in a 
dainty fashion all her own. Her mind was 
firmer than that of a young German girl and, 
above all, clearer. How well she knew how to 
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please everybody. Such a young girl would 
procure customers for the most mediocre to- 
bacco shop. Married to a young officer she 
would certainly help him to attain the rank of 
general. Her skill in making dresses seemed 
the taste of a princess. 

One evening, holding out in her hand the 
sketch of a waist, she said joyously: 

"Doctor, this is for me." 

"I see you are becoming quite a coquette. 
Mademoiselle Colette." 

"But I must get my simomer wardrobe 
ready." 

And the surprised big man associated these 
ribbons and muslins with all that he had seen 
in the last six months that was pretty and light. 
He thought of the lecture where nothing was 
heavy, of Stanislas Square perfect in its pro- 
portions, of the French language all rhythm 
and clearness, and lastly of the pretty Metz 
villages nestling in a dear landscape. 

"How is it," he said to himself, "that my col- 
leagues do not see that the imity in style once 
realized by the Greeks, we find living right 

here, now." 
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A week later he appeared wearing a summer 
suit of clothes and a straw hat. The ladies 
complimented him on his appearance, and said 
they could easily see that his coat had been cut 
in Metz. 

That evening Colette had just finished her 
dress and her bodice. He asked if she would 
allow him to take them in his big hand, and he 
laughed. He was sensitive to the lightness 
and loveliness of the clothes. Here were pre- 
cious things, respectable and delicate, the result 
of an honest industry, and consecrated by their 
use, something familiar and before which, how- 
ever, he must bow. With all his pedantic 
strength he admired this young girl (like all 
the Metz girls) who knew how (as they all 
do) to execute a masterpiece of taste and con- 
secrativen^ss. 

"What kind of a belt do you advise me to 
put on it, Mr. Asmus?" 

"Red or yeUow perhaps." 

She burst out laughing. 

"Red or yellow on mauve ! Why, no. Doc- 
tor, I will put a mauve belt like the flowers in 
the material." 

He realized, blushing a little, that in his 
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country they had no sense of color. "How- 
ever, BoecklJn . . ." 

"Well," said she, interrupting him, "let me 
tell you that your new suit is very nice, but that 
your tie swears at it ; and if you will allow me, 1 
will buy some silk and will make you one my- 
self." 

He was delighted, and more and more fie 
dreamed of a fine walk through the country in 
his new suit with Mademoiselle Colette. 

The waUs of Metz themselves continually 
perpetuated this idea in him because now in 
July they commenced to be covered with bright 
signs, saying: 

''The young people of Les^y (or of Woppy 
or of Lorry and in succession all the other vil- 
lages) have the honor of inviting the people of 
Metz and its environs to come and celebrate 
their patron Sainfs day which will take place 
on . . . 

^^Beautiful isihaded gardens^ games of sheep 
and goose, toumam^ents and aR kinds of diver* 
sions. 

''Bevival and night parade the foUowing 
Swnday/^ 

But the ladies evaded his invitation, until the 
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evening, when radiant with pleasure he called 
to them from the door of the apartment : 

"Good news 1 we have won 1 the ordonnance 
on the suppression of French has been re- 
voked." 

He had said "we" and in such an enthusias- 
tic tone that the ladies were touched by it. 
And this time they agreed to the proposition 
that they had been thinking of for the last few 
weeks. Madame Baudoche proposed visiting 
Gorze and its chateau, and the trip was decided 
for the last Sunday in the school year, that is to 
say, the day before Mr. Asmus was to go to 
Konigsberg for his siumner vacation. 
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CHAPTER XII 

On a warm morning in August, Madame 
Baudoche, Colette, Mr. Asmus and the two 
little Krauss children boarded a train for the 
frontier along the Moselle where lie Ars, Jouy,i 
Ancy, Domot and Corny. At Noveant, they 
took a carriage for Grorze. 

The sun played on the little old diligence, 
which squeezed them, shook them and cooked 
them. Colette and the two children enjoyed 
everything new in the country that they saw. 
Mr. Asmus enjoyed his tie and his straw hat; 
as for Madame Baudoche, she recognized each 
part of this valley where formerly her husband 
and son had managed all this fine estate for the 
V. family. 

About five hundred yards before arriving at 
Gorze, at the farther end of a meadow on the 
lowest slopes of the hills, a little park hid a 
dwellmg of quite beautiful appearance. 

"There it is," said she; "there is the chateau.'* 

A wide rapid stream spanned by a little 
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white bridge flowed just below the gardens. 
And it was a pleasure to see this estate bathed 
by the brilliant sunshine and by the flowing 
waters of the little river. This tiny comer of 
refreshing green land gave character to all the 
country round about, and on this August day 
seemed like a basin of freshness. The two 
parched-mouthed children looked at this para- 
dise of shade like thirsty dogs, but they could 
not get down from the diligence. Everybody 
agreed to put oS the visit that they were going 
to make till the afternoon. The important 
question was lunch. 

The hotel keeper to whom the party went at 
once first asked for half an hour. 

"Take an hour,'* said Mr. Aismus, "a good 
hour. We will need that anyway to see the 
sights of the town." 

"But there is nothing to see," said Madame 
OSaudoche. 

The Professor began to enumerate from his 
guide book the eighteenth-century Abbey, now 
become an old men's home, the site of another 
old abbey, the church and many picturesque 
houses. 

Certainly^ since his voyage to Nancy ^ the 
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beauties of Lorraine and Metz had become 
part of Mr. Asinus. 

In these places situated away from the rail- 
way and which have no Custom House oflScers 
or railway officials, it is absolutely as if annexa- 
tion did not exist. At Gorze the church, the 
linden trees, th e houses' and the people are, as 

French type. Yes, the 
houses, like the people ^ h^v^ pp^Jn^fnl^ oleRr sm^ 
Ihonest l ooks. Madame Baudoche was silently 
e nsitive to the charm of this city where her 

mory lingered, but only Mr. Asmus noticed 
and named these place s so familiar to al T In 
the middle bt liie city under the noonday sun, 
in front of a quaint little old house, where some 
grotesque figures above each window represent 
women wearing the headdress of the eight- 
eenth centiuy, he began a sort of lecture: 

^'These women wearing kerchiefs," he said, 
"all ready for a conversation in the park, are 
forty-five years old. And it is a true French 
idea to give pleasure to elderly people, to pro- 
long the happiness of a society.'* 

The two children, irritated by hunger and 
this explanation, complained of the heat. Co* 
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lette slipped two fingers into their necks to 
see if they were perspiring. 

"Well, you are very warm and hungry. 
You have said it three times. We know it now 
so do not speak of it again. What would you 
think of little soldiers who do not know how 
to march without complaining?" 

"That is right. Mademoiselle," said Mr. 
Asmus ; "if they had to dimb up to Gravelotte, 
you would see how limber they are." 

Thus, a common ideal of military honor was 
invoked in the most simple way by the two 
yomig people, but a few steps from the tragic 
plateau of Gravelotte, without either mention- 
ing in the service of what nation. They Hs- 
tened, they welcomed the great lessons of sacri- 
SSce which this groimd furnishes, but they did 
not consider arming themselves against each 
pther. Mr. Asmus and Colette had not for- 
gotten or ceased to feel the events of the war; 
they were only gently thinking on a beautiful 
sunny day dedicated to pleasure. 

In crossing the square, all five read with in- 
terest, on the city haJl, the inscription commem- 
orating the generosity of the English, who 
after the battles of 1870 s^t seeds to this de- 
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yastated country. Then they gayly sat down 
at the inn and ate excellent fried potatoes, 
[English potatoes, grandchildren of those which 
came across the Channel. 

Three other tables were occupied by groups 
who were aU talking the courteous French lan- 
guage. They did not raise their voices; they 
ate quietly a head-cheese pate accompanied by 
white wine. Mr. Asmus enjoyed the perfec- 
tion of this polished life; he was thinking: 
"These are truly pleasures for a gentleman." 
He admired how the innkeeper came, gra- 
ciously, and without too much hurry, to make 
sure that each guest was satisfied. 

The kind man on approaching their table 
exclaimed : 

"'If I am not mistaken, this is good Madame 
Baudoche.'' 

And the old lady, after the first pleasures of 
meeting were over and when they had both 
stated that neither one nor tiie other had grown 
older in the last eighteen years, said serenely, 
as a woman who holds to her own opinion of 
patriotism : 

"Monsieur is a professor of Metz who is liv- 
ing at our apartment. And for this once, be- 
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cause he loves our country very mudi, we 
wanted to show him Gorze and chateau." 

She would have talked on indefinitely of the 
past, but the children were anxious to go and 
clouds were gathering in the sky. 

At three o'clock they went to the chateau on 
foot. There was a slight turn in the road 
which they had to follow to go up to Croix- 
Saint-C16ment, and from there to reach^ on the 
Moselle, the station of Ancy. 

Through a much neglected avenue of elms 
they came to a little court which connected the 
chateau with the farm. No one asked them 
what they wanted. They entered as though it 
belonged to them. 

It was a medium-sized estate very character- 
istic of the gracious civilization of Metz; the 
great three-storied facade overlooking the 
street, its three arched windows each embel- 
lished with a grotesque mascaron. A huge 
door with little panes of glass led from the din- 
ing-room onto a porch, down three stone steps 
and toward a broad terrace which was bordered 
by a stone railing, and ornamented with floral 
baskets. From there down a handsome flight 
of steps one came to a garden laid out in 
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true French style. A brook which one could 
cross by the little white bridge bounded it as 
we have said, and thence one reached the road 
through the meadows of the farm. 

All this made up a very pretty ensemble 
of a rustic eighteenth-century, vine grower's 
manor house, suitable for a member of the old 
parliament of Metz or a counsellor at law. 
Here were bom, lived and successively fol- 
lowed each other, many well-moderated lives; 
they were not known from afar, Paris gave 
them no thought, but tiiey sprung from very 
firm roots, and formed for France a shelter 
from the tempests of the East« Alas! during 
the last thirty years the chateau of the V. 
family had known many masters. All had 
bent their energies tow^d transforming a 
noble and simple estate into something pre- 
tentious. They had besmeared the fa9ade 
with light green paint, thrown the flower beds 
into confusion and stood a whole population of 
Chinese gods and grotesque figures out upon 
the rock work. How could they appreciate 
the order of a French garden? Old deep 
wheel furrows disgraced the alley from which 
the sand had disappeared; the dark comers and 
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damp crossings had multiplied; the greenish 
mosses spnmg from the spongy ground gave 
a dingy air, while the impruned trees ob- 
structed the view of the countryside. Inside 
the house the same disorder; the little white 
carved-wood panels were dabbed a sickly 
brown; everywhere dark diocolate-colored 
hangings, copper beer mugs, chromo portraits 
of the Emperor ; a Bismarck in plaster forging 
the sword of the Empire. In short, a de- 
graded estate. 

That is the lot of all the chateaux in Lorraine 
that have fallen into the hands of the Germans. 
Let them buy by the order of the Emperor or 
at will, the rhythm does not change ; they begin 
by planting a flagpole on the balcony and hoist- 
ing a large red, white and black emblem sur- 
mounted by gilded ball with a string hanging 
from it. The great pleasure of a German 
squire is to bring out his flags on every occa- 
sion ; for the Emperor and Empress' birthday, 
for the birthday of the older William or Bis- 
marck, and without fail each time that troops 
come into the country. Then they busy them- 
selves changing the character of the estate and, 
soon tiring of it, they seU and buy another. 
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The pulse of two centuries of French life 
still beats in tHese fallen dwellings. While 
walking through tiie gardens of Gorze, Ma- 
dame Baudoche seemed to meet simple rural 
phantoms and divinities to whose voices she 
piously listened. 

It is impossible to depict what one feels on 
coming to awaken an old house or a landscape 
after years of absence. A profound silence 
envelopes one's heart and we feel a whole world 
of poetry wherein the idea of death rising from 
the soil predominates. The old lady walked 
about in this paradise of her youth quite as she 
would have made a visit to the cemetery on 
All Saints' Day. Her mind inclined by this 
pilgrimage toward religious sentiment, she 
seemed to see her masters at the door of the 
church of Gorze about to enter their coach after 
having prayed on the tomb of their dead. A 
prayer of jfidelity sprang up spontaneously in 
her heart. 

From the chateau the little company went 
up through the thickets and vineyards above 
the forest to Croix-Saint-Clement. As they 
reached the top a few drops of rain began to 
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fall and all five took shelter under some linden 
trees near by. 

The Croix-Saint-Clement commemorates a 
legend of the early days of the Metz church. 
It stands on a stubble field at the farther end 
of the plateau of Gravelotte. It is one of the 
finest pomts of view on the MoseUe. From 
here one overlooks the winding, glistening river 
at the spot where the valley broadens out to be- 
come the plain on which lies Metz. And on 
the bank opposite, behind the two great peaks 
of Sonmoiy and Saint Blaise, you see the austere 
plain of the Seille lost in the distance. 

The wind always blows on this tragic plateau 
of Gravelotte. To-day it came from France, 
from Mars-la-Tour, and drove ahead of it into 
the sky of Metz a black and heavy storm cloud, 
the greater part hindered from falling by the 
rapidity of its course. It divided, separated 
and came tc^ether again without ceasing. In- 
fluenced by these fleeting aerial forms, the out- 
lines of the country were made and unmade 
with astonishing rapidity. Luminous trails 
travelled along the river, and along the canal 
which doubled the reflections; they reached a 
wood, a village, to light it up for a few minutes 
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ready to plunge it into darisness again. While 
reflectiag on the earth these £louds took a 
magic light, aocentuating thousands of fleeting / 
f ormS;_yrhe hlack Moselle sBoifliiLmoving on- ' 
ward changed its colors like a serpent. In the 
distance, at the right, the prairies of the Seille, 
ich a second ago were aglow, were now be- 
come obscure. AtprgaentJihfistorm waveredip 
over the city. In the middle of this dark land- 
scape and beyond the dark valley, alone and 
black, against the brilliant back-ground that 
seemed to form a halo around it, stood, quiet, / 
imperturbable, the lovely city Metz. 

Su3Slt sight would have acted on the coldest 
heart and have given to the least philosophical, 
some feeling of the change that can take place 
in things. Madame Baudoche saw once again 
in that memory most harrowing visions of her 
youth and cei^y the most tr^ic in the mod- 
em history of Lorrame. 

Look at that road down there," she said, 
the road from Metz to Nancy. Your grand- 
father and I there witnessed, things that you 
would hardly believe. It was the end of Sep- 
tember, 1872, and we knew that those who had 
not left the country by October first would be- 
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come Germans. All would have been willinff 
to go, but to leave his country, his home, hS 
field, his business, is very sad and many could 
not do it. Your father said that it was neces- 
sary to live and that wfe would soon be freed. 
This was the advise which Monseigneur Du- 
pont des Loges gave. And then the V.'s 
begged us to remain on account of the chateau 
and its farms. When the last day came, a 
great many people decided all of a sudden; 
a real contagion, a madness. One had to 
stand in line for hours in order to buy a 
ticket in the stations. I knew merchants who 
left their stores to simple young girls. Would 
you believe that at the Old Men's Home in 
Gorze, eighty-year-old patients left their beds I 
But the most determined were the young 
people, even the boys of fifteen. 

*' *Keep yoiu* fields,' said they to their fa- 
thers and mothers; *we will be workmen in 
France.' It was terrible for the country when 
they poinded out by hundreds and hundreds. 
And just what has happened was predicted the 
following year, the women tilled the fields. 
We went up with your grandfather from 
Grorze to this point and we looked at all those 
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people who were going to the West. As far 
as you could see, wagons carrying household 
goods were filing along, men leading their 
horses, and the women sitting with the diildren 
in the midst of their furniture. Some poor 
men were pushing their belongings in wheel 
barrows I From Metz to the border there were 
crowds like in the streets of Paris. Not a 
human soimd rent the air — everybody was too 
sad, but at intervals voices reached us which 
were crying: *Vive la France!' The gen- 
darmes did not dare to say anything, neither 
did any of the Grcrmans; they looked with 
amazement at all Lorraine departing. In the 
evening the lines stopped; they unharnessed 
the horses; they watched tiU morning in their 
wagons near the villages at Domot, Corny and 
Noveant. We went down, as did everybody, 
to offer our services to those poor refugees. | 
We asked them: * Where are you going?' 
Many did not know what to answer except: 
*To France.' And when your grandfather 
said to them: ^How will you earn your liv- 
ing?' they repeated obstinately: *We do not 
want to die Prussians.' We wept to see them 
thus in the night. It was a pitiful sight, all 
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those mattresses, linen, furniture, piled up in a 
heap and already ruined. It seemed that on 
arriving in Nancy they sat down around the 
fountains while huts were hastily built on the 
public squares. But their nimiber increased so 
rapidly that riots were feared with the (Ger- 
mans who still occupied Nancy, so whole train- 
loads of young men Were sent directly to 
Vesoul. • . . Now to imderstand how^ many 
people left remember that in Metz, where there 
used to be fifty thousand of us, after the first 
of October we numbered only thirty thou- 
sand. . . .'* 

How could a Grerman professor have heard 
this description without instantly recalling the 
first canto of Hermann and Dorothea? 

Goethe's hero finds a peaceful happiness 
among these misfortunes of war. Mr. Asmus, 
hearing the tale of the old Metz lady, half saw 
that he too could build the edifice of his life on 
this disaster. 

What a difference between his present state 
of mind and that of the day after his arrival at 
Metz on the high terrace of Scyl How bit- 
terly he looked at Lorraine then! He was a 
good German^ peaceful, but little awakened, 
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having a finn belief in everything that was 
German. Since then he believed he had found 
a true vocation in the continued study of a 
higher culture, but he felt a little uneasy about 
it. It did not demand a fuD use of his forces; 
his curiosity could figure there. But he would 
have liked to satisfy aU the needs of an affec- 
tionate and upright nature, to give himself up 
unreservedly, and to make his heart and mind 
work at the same time. While listening to 
Madame Baudoche he had an idea; he discov- 
ered that state of stable equilibrium where his 
German inner feelings would harmonize with 
this Lorraine. He believed he could here dis- 
play his real and full activity. 

"These provinces," thought he, "after the 
annexation, have been submitted to an ex- 
haustive bleeding. Hie greater part of those 
who should be the salt of this country have lef t» 
It is for us to build up a new and virile Lor- 
raine. Let us gather the heritage, let us sub- 
mit ourselves to the influences of the soU and 
the neighboring frontier. Into this form of 
Metz, where force is lacking, we are tmngmg 
tiie richest human material'' 

Thus dreamed the young German, and now 
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a rainbow rose from the meadows. No more 
wind; all was quiet; a few spots of blue ap- 
peared through the clouds. On the slopes of 
the plateau, where clear spaces reveal an ocre- 
ous, stony surface, peach trees, plum trees, and 
a few groups of walnut trees waft the imagina- 
tion beyond the wet vineyards ; in the prairies 
of the Moselle, in the midst of the sweet and 
peaceful willows and young woodlands, the old 
Roman aqueduct of Jouy adds a poetic fan- 
tasy worthy of a Hubert Robert. A grace- 
ful undulating landscape with just a little 

/Sfe5ple to give it piquancy. 

( Such a moment aroused a feeling of resolu- 

\tion and joy in the stranger ;Jnth£, ' 
'the symbol of an alliance. Nature was in har- 
mony with man; and this country, full of life, 
after the storm, seemed like a cristdle of new 
and strong existences. His emotion, which 
was seeking a living object, centred c«i tib^-.. 
young girl of Metz. He was thinkmg that \\ 
after the summer shower the light on the y 



\ 



meadows had the same yoimg noble look as Co- 
lette when she was moved by the misfortunes of 

her nation. He likened her to a sheaf, left jU. 

standing after the first cutters have passed with J \ 
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their sickles, and which one of their sons, per- 
haps, will pluck peacefully with his own hands. 
A song breathed forth from his heart, a school 
song but yet spontaneous : 'Wott? I know the 
Country Where the Plum Trees Bloom, where 
in the Prairie the Liquid River Sparkles. 
Two vineyards border it, surmounted some* 
times by forests. Under the blue shy of Lor* 
rcdne a wind is blowing, which inspires the 
soul. There is where our road passes. O my 
fathers, I have come. 



. . • 
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CHAPTER XIII 

'XiTTLE Krauss children," said Madame 
Baudoche, "before we go, read what is written 
there on the cross." 

The two children deciphered out loud the in- 
scription written on the stone, encircled with 
iron: 

"O ye passers-by, remember that on this 
stone, facing in this direction St. Client, ac- 
cording to tradition, prayed, and left the im- 
print of his knees when, for the first time, he 
saw from here the great city of Metz." 

They went down the hill toward the station. 
Mr. Asmus and Colette admired the vineyards 
and said: 

"The rain will do them good, for the 
bunches are already formed." 

And both, m their simple hearts, rejoiced in 
a wealth that did not belong to them. 

The little Krauss children, who had run 
ahead, quickly redimbed the hill to point out a 
family about a hundred yards away to the side. 
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It was evidently a German family. The 
father was pulling down the branch of a tree 
with his cane; the diildren were jmnping 
around and gathering something for themT 
selves and their mother. 

"What are they eating?'' said the two little 
Krauss children. 

"Yes, what are they eating?" asked Madame 
Baudoche. "It is really wonderful. Doctor^ 
how your f eUow countrymen find a way to feed 
themselves everywhere." 

She said it with a sharpness that surprised 
the two young people, for in that day full of 
memories which chafed the old Metz lady, they 
had seen but the smrface, like a beautiful 
smooth table-doth sparkling under their ig- 
norant gaze. 

Colette feared that the Professor would be 
offended. 

"My grandmother loves to tease," said she, 
after they had gone on ahead of the old lady, 
who was rather tired, "Yet she is not imjust, 
you know. She will always recognize what 
there is frank and loyal in your fellow country- 
men. But she has lived here in the French 
times • • •'' 
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The good Grerman interrupted her: 
"I understand you, MademoiseDe ; my posi- 
tion toward my father is the same as yours to- 
ward Madame Baudoche. He cannot under- 
stand what I admire in your French families, 
because he formed all his ideas during the 
excitement of war. But I wish during my 
vacation to make him realize that the country 
of conquest is more beautiful than he saw it, 
and that for us Germans it is the land of prom- 
ise/' 



The little company had arrived in the village 
of Ancy, and was moving toward the station, 
straggling along the dusty highroad. It was 
six o'clock in the evening, when the setting sun 
gives to the woods their freshness, to the vaUey 
its shadow, and to the villages their life. 
While waiting for the train, they sat down at 
wooden tables, in front of beer mugs and 
syrup. It is very pleasant under the linden 
trees, near the willows, at the station of Ancy. 

Our excursionists were quiet, listening to the 
birds in the trees, and in the garden a couple 
of citizens of Metz, an old man with his wife. 
TKe former was arguing out loud in French 
arbout a police order. He was antagonizing 
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two young Germans at the next table, and 
when he called the proprietor, one of the two 
called out to him : 

^'Do not make so much noise, and hereafter 
if you speak, speak in German/* 

He added in a low voice, but distinct : 

"It is unbearable for them to allow it. For 
thirty-seven years we have been in the country; 
these good-for-nothings have had enough time 
to learn German." 

This quarrel horrified Mr. Asmus, for, dur- 
ing the whole day, he had maintained his dig- 
nity and self-control, and now here came some- 
thing to spoil his impressions. He felt Co- 
lette was completely upset by the scene. And 
it was worse when the citizen of Metz, red with 
anger, ignormg his placid wife, replied: 

"I speak the language I please, and it is not 
for you, young puppy . . /' 

The young puppy bounded, his h^ad in the 
air. Then Mr. Asmus could contain himself 
no longer, and he cried in German, in a tone 
which the Baudoche ladies did not recognize in 
him, the tone of officers : 

"Are you not ashamed? What right have 
you to want to rule their tongue here? Beings 
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like you are the shame of our race* Learn 
first how to behave yourselves properly before 
wanting to teach others." 

Ah, who was that? The two men stood mo- 
tionless, did not budge. They mistook Mr. 
Asmus for an officer in civilian clothes. Then 
the train came up and cut the quarrel short. 

The return to Metz was made in silence 
full of emotion* Colette looked with gratitude 
at Mr. Asmus, still smoldering with wrath. 
It is perhaps the greatest pleasure of a woman, 
whether she be a brilliant Celimene or a hum- 
ble Colette, to know that she has brought a 
man over to her opinions. As for Madame 
Baudoche, with the same steady and fearless 
mind, she tried to puzzle out who this old man 
with so little patience could be. 

The good woman ate little and retired very 
quickly. Mr. Asmus remained a few minutes 
with Colette, who was beginning to dear away 
the table. 

At tl^ moment of leaving her, he gave her 
his hand and he said to her that he hoped when 
he returned in September they would have an- 
other pleasant outing. 

She blushed and answered: 
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*T)octor, how good you have been to-day 1*' 

These words troubled the young man al- 
ready excited by the fresh an* and the events 
of the day. 

"I am thinking/' said he, "of crying to my 
fellow countrymen what a crime they are com- 
mitting in this coimtry." 

"Oh, that would be fine, Mr. Asmus, to pro- 
tect us that way," answered she with feeling. 

Touched by these words of gratitude, he 
would have wanted at this minute to defend 
her against everything. Overcome by youth- 
ful passion, he yielded to the desire to kiss the 
young girl. 

She snatched herself away, and, trembling, 
ran into the room where her grandmother was 
asleep. 

Thus that beautiful outing ended like all 
pleasant outings in the month of August. 
Whether he hid come from f ar-oflF Prussia, or 
she had been of the stock of the sacred past, 
mattered little. Youth and the season had 
thrown them into the arms of nature. It is 
quite a common occurrence, and this time 
the adventure is not accompanied by a song 
worth being noted. In this night between 
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Sunday and Monday, the larks of the garden 
at Verona did not sing on the Quay Felix- 
Marechal. We congratulate ourselves. The 
moral climate of Metz disposes us to feel 
a trifle offended at the manner in which the two 
young Italians settled the quarrels of their 
families. And, besides, here in this city, which 
the Germans and French are disputing, what 
is a quarrel of the Capulets and Montagues? 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Poor Colette slept very badly. 

When morning came she told everything to 
her grandmother. 

"He kissed you . . . but he is engaged 1" 
cried Madame Baudoche. 

Then she went on: 

". . . and a Prussian." 

The two women in the dining-room were 
talking confusedly when Mr. Asmus, hearing 
their voices, came and joined them. 

"Madame Baudoche," said he, "I have come 
to ask your pardon. Last evening, overcome 
by emotion, I yielded to an involuntary im- 
pulse. Do not believe it was only a whim. 
That moment enlightened me to a fact that 
came upon me brusquely, like a revelation — 
namely that I love Mademoiselle Colette. . . . 
I have wondered about and I now understand 
the reason for the influence that Mademoiselle 
Colette has been exercising over me for nearly 
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a year* And I must teU you: whatever hap- 
pens, I cannot many my German fiano6e 
since my conscience tells me I love your grand- 
daughter. I must tell the other and break my 
engagement. Mademoiselle Colette, will you 
be my wife?'* 

The young girl, touched by his fratikness, 
answered carefully: 

"Doctor, you know very well I have much 
sympathy for you, but let me collect myself — 
have time to consider." 

She said nothing more. 

And he, turning toward Madame Badouche, 
continued: 

"If you give me your granddaughter, I will 
be a devoted companion to her all her life. 
Have full confidence in me." 

"Ah, Doctor," said she, "I hold you in high 
esteem ; I am an old woman and it would be my 
consolation to see my granddaughter's Ufe as- 
sured before I die." 

Colette commenced to weep softly. 

"Leave her, Mr. Asmus," continued the old 
lady. "You see how troubled she is; she is 
right to want to think it over, and don't you 
think you ought to take time to tell yoiu* rela- 
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tives and the young lady in Konigsberg? 
Take a vacation first." 

They decided to wait a month, and that very 
evening, August seventh, the Professor went 
away, with the promise that within thu^ days 
he would have an answer. 

As a hell still vibrating when all else is still, 
Colette, during the month of August, did not 
cease to resound over the words of the absent 
one. People no longer saw her all animation, 
tripping along the quay throwing a cheery 
"Good morning" to the innkeeper of the Ville 
de Lyon, or joking with the fruit dealer, or 
surprising the little Krauss children by putting 
her hand over their eyes. Sometimes sh^ 
stayed for hours in her room, and answered her 
grandmother only in monosyllables. 

Her grandmother was sorry she was so pow- 
erless to help her. ^ In the first moments she 
had worn out everything she could say for and 
against this marriage, and now hardly deviated 
from the phrase: "It is too bad he is a Grcr- 
man." Poor consolation, but these are the 
problems that it is easier to solve in a Parisian 
eaf 6-concert than in the Germanized streets of 
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Metz. Just as one puts straw, cotton and 
paper around delicate objects to protect them, 
she filled up with commonplaces the gaps in 
their conversations, so as not to touch on the 
all-important subject. Her bitterness toward 
the Grermans was keener than that of her 
granddaughter, for the days of the present she 
compared with those of her youth ; but, as she 
saw the destructions continue, the old lady 
trembled lest Colette might not have a home 
after she died. Then there were more inmaedi- 
ate considerations. At the end of a fortnight 
she said : 

"Little one, you must decide, for if you re- 
fuse, we will have to put up our sign in the 
window." 

That is not what makes a girl of nineteen 
decide. Colette could answer nothing. She 
would have looked very pathetic to one seeing 
her commanded by the healthiest of natiu*es 
and at the same time anxious to act honorably. 

It was the time each year when Ladies of 
Metz asked the yoimg girls to make garlands 
which will decorate the cathedral for the mass 
commemorating the French soldiers who died 
during the siege. Colette had received silver 
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paper, flowers, beads and gauze. She worked 
with zeaJ. But often during her work her 
heart; was ready to break, less from a love af- 
fair than from the loss of sweet past associa- 
tions. 

She realized that when she first saw Mr. 
Asmus she beheved him a kind and sincere fel- 
low, and that she had put off admitting it only 
for reasons foreign to her instinct. The 
apartment, which had absorbed some of the 
Professor's personality, seemed to-day more 
simple, empty, as though in mourning. She 
thought how, in the lamplight that evening, 
the young man held her for an impassioned sec- 
ond in his arms, and how, in the morning, he 
had loyally expressed his wish that she should 
become his wife for all time. But there some- 
thing stopped her, an obstacle sensitive to her 
reason. She saw her romance influenced, 
quite like a love-tragedy, by politics. And in- 
stead of wondering simply "Will I be happy 
with Frederic?" this lodging-house keeper of 
the Quai Felix-Marechal, while cutting gauze 
and paper, must needs decide if it is honest for 
a Metz girl to win over a Prussian to French 
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ideas f or to reject him, leave him to the 
Gretchens. 

Colette Baudoche was a little French girl 
the type of Comeille's heroines, who, to love, 
is ruled by her intelligence. She deliberated 
and was troubled lest her marriage might Jead 
her away from her real honor. 

Honor, she felt more than she realized, but 
she had a certain mark of it, namely, the esteem 
of the "Women of Metz." 

They are a group of ten people, the greatej 
part of whom are old enough to have seen me 
siege. They nursed our soldiers, and con- 
structed, in memory of our dead, the fune- 
real monument of Chambieres. They see to 
its upkeep, and each year, one morning at the 
beginning of September, they hang wreathes 
on it. These simple women, stirred by our mis- 
fortunes, are reinstating, without knowing it, a 
kind of aristocracy. After our best families 
left, and in a dethroned society which wished to 
be revived, their sisterhood has come to be rec- 
ognized as one of the principal societies in 
Metz. They are fulfiling a public enterprise, 
are exercising a moral authority, and are main- 
taining an order of sentiments, whose example 
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every true Metz woman wants to follow. The 
deep respect of the conquerors themselves en- 
velops them, and the name alone, "The Women 
of Metz,** moves the passer-by, to whom one 
relates all this constancy^ as well as all those 
whose lives are mixed up with the misfortunes 
of Lorraine. Their President is Mademoi- 
selle Aubertin, eighty-three years old, whom 
one calls, to distinguish her from the other Au- 
bertins. Mademoiselle Aubertin la France. 

The day before handing in her garlands, 
poor Colette had a heavy heart, when thinking 
that the women of Metz might not care to bow 
to Mrs. Frederic Asmus. 
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CHAPTER XV 

» 

The month of August ended under a cloudy, 
cold sky. Severe summers, which our visitors 
know very well, which seem to widen the 
horizon, to tranquilize and to blot out material 
things, to concentrate all attention on the soul. 
One does not think in a brilliant light. The 
season preparatory to All Souls* Day, these 
long Lorraine days, is appropriate for medita- 
tion if not burdened with worry. The wind, 
which blows fresh above us in the trees, and 
which annoys us continually, submits us to, and 
assures us of oiu* subjection to invisible powers. 

Asmus was going to return, and the youiig 
girl, still undecided, sought help from the mass 
said for the soldiers of the siege, for which her 
work was finished ; worry disposes us to prayer. 

This well-known ceremony, which till now 
has lost nothing of its prestige, saddens and en- 
nobles each year in Metz the coming of au- 
tumn. It has preserved the color and tone 
which Monseigneur Dupont des Loges had 
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given to it. Dupont des Loges» the successor 
of the great Bishops, standing up against the 
Barbarians ! He was, after 1870, the voice and 
honor of Metz, her spiritual help, and, in her 
misfortune, this Rhenish province likes to feel 
she received him from Celtic Brittany. 

September seventh, 1871, four months after 
the Treaty of Frankfort, the city, still full of 
the French population, prostrate with grief and 
apparently dead, rose up as one man at half- 
past eight in the morning. At the ringing of 
the cathedral dirges, the forty thousand people 
of Metz went into their houses of worship, some 
to sing in the cathedral the Mass for the Dead, 
and others to chant in the temple the Canticle 
of the Exile of Babylon, and still others, in 
the sjmagogue, their songs of grief. Then, 
while all the bells in the city were tolling, they 
ranged themselves in the Place d'Armes be- 
hind priests and magistrates, and betook them- 
selves, the Catholic cross leading and to the 
amazement of all the Grcrmans, to Chambieres, 
in front of the monument, which the women of 
Metz were offering to the French soldiers who 
had died in the battles of the siege. 

"Dearly beloved shadows* You shall not 
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fear a desolate forgetfulness/' Thus spoke 
the Mayor, The Bishop recalled how St. Paul 
said "Do not despair." And three times he 
intoned the "Parce Domine," while the crowd 
on its knees weepings acclaimed France. 

This crowd has been terribly diminished by 
deaths, but those who remain know that it is 
their duty to attend the sad conmiemoration in 
September. 

The Baudoche women were putting on their 
mourning clothes when Mr. Asmus appeared, 
forty-eight hovirs sooner than he was expected. 

His manner bespoke a joyful confidence 
(the delight of a bear that is going to eat some 
honey) , at the same time as a real bounty. He 
had on his frock coat, and he explained that for 
a surprise he had come down last night to the 
hotel to accompany them this morning to mass 
at the Cathedral That was as much as to say, 
that he did not wish to disturb their pious re- 
membrances and that if Colette was to become 
his wife all LiOrraine ou^t to be incorporated 
in their family life. 

His presence annoyed the two women as 
much as his intention touched them. How- 
ever, they showed only their gratitude^ and all 
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three climbed the steps of the high basilica, on 
which the sun, after so many days of rain, glis- 
tened and cast its golden rays. 

Five or six carriages set down the gentry 
from surrounding estates and a few children 
crossed the Place d'Armes with bouquets. 
The interior of the cathedral shone with bright- 
ness. 

The stained-glass windows of the choir, 
royal blue, blue of France, and green mixed 
with yellow, face the rose windows of the 
portal, all faded green, and the transept was 
bright with beautiful ladies of the sixteenth 
century which Valentine Busch created. To 
see the lighted nave where the thinnest supports 
uphold these delicate portals of light, it seems 
that Metz had wished to erect a symbol of her 
loyalty. In his will Monseigneur Dupont des 
Loges invoked the angel of the Cathedral of 
Metz. I often believe I have seen that lumin- 
ous angel hovering noiselessly on the mists of 
the river. Thanks to him, this basilica, fine, 
delicate and serene, harmonizes with the banks 
of the Moselle. The atmosphere is favorable 
to all sentiments bom on Metz soil. For 
thirty-eight years these ceremonies have fur- 
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nished \he natives their only occasion of coming 
together, of feeling, of thinking together. It 
has seemed to grow beneath the misf ortmies of 
the city, and this cathedral, which lifts its spires 
above the outlying comitry, appears in the dis- 
aster of Lorraine the only refuge for patriot- 
ism. 

The two women, followed by Asmus, sat 
down at the end of the huge nave all draped in 
black. In the middle the catafalque, covered 
with flowers, was a blaze of light. Fifteen 
hundred persons had answered the call; men 
in all walks of life, and even some Jews, led by 
the most devout sentiments; a great many 
women, all dressed in mourning; children, poor 
or rich, who yawn but will not forget. . . The 
very soul of Metz ready to be lif ted.up*. 

For these people of Metz, during the last 
thirty-seven years, there has been no greater 
pleasure than that of erecting monuments to 
different memories on all the plateaus of the 
country; nor greater care than the protecting 
of their cathedral. Each one treasures the 
slightest souvenir of the battlefields, contrib- 
utes to the upkeep of the ossuaries, anxiously 
watches the secret workings of the Protestant 
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conquerors around the old basilica, and wishes 
that every house would remain dedicated to the 
God of the people of Metz. That is their 
piety, that is their pride I At the bottom of 
these hearts live the ideas which inspired the 
two great rejoicings of the Catholic ages: the 
fete in honor of the Holy Relics and the fete 
for the Dedication of the Church. With what 
detailed kindness our fathers formerly conse- 
crated each part of the beautiful edifice! 
With what enthusiastic and confident venera- 
tion did they surround the slightest remains 
of the martyrs and heroes. To-day these 
great ideas are understood, but only imper- 
fectly; one abandons them, but, under the 
ashes which covers them, the slightest breath 
revives them. They comprise, perhaps, the 
natural religion of our race, which is awakened 
in that mysterious part of each of us, and which 
unites us, one and all, in the thrill of an emo- 
tion of grief or joy. These noble spirits, these 
eternal thoughts^ animated the crowd that 
morning. 

The organ was small, the singers far away, 
and the group of priests in black, lost in the 
semi-darkness of the apsis. The Bishop, of 
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foreign birth, but of a noble heart, was kneel- 
ing on his violet throne. AU were kneeling, 
the mass had just begun, and the officiating 
priest began naming those for whom the mass 
was being celebrated. 

*'To-day we are commemorating the French 
soldiers who fell in the battles near Metz." 

This consecrated formula is sustained, up- 
held, and doubled by the hearty accord of the 
whole assembly, a true evocation. The dead 
seem to rise from their graves; they rush from 
the tragic plateaus of Bomy, Gravelotte, 
Saint-Privat, Servigny, Peltre and Ladon- 
champ« One welcomes them with respect and 
feeling. They have protected the city and are 
protecting it stifl; their memory forbids that 
Metz be held in contempt 

The presence of these guarding shadows 
disposes each one to recollect the history of 
his own fireside. This one is thinking of his 
parents, whose old age was but desolation ; this 
other, of his sons who have gone away; and, 
still another, of his lost fortime. And the 
head of the family, speaking to his departed 
father, murmurs: ''See, we are all here, and 
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the youngest, whom you did not know, thinks 
as you used to think." 

And thus each one dreams in his own way. 
But if they have come, these Metz people, into 
the house of the Ahnighty, it is by instinct to 
lean on something that does not die. One 
common thought is necessary to them, a 
thought that brings them together and reas- 
sures them. The priest reads the Epistle. 
An admirable dbioice for the occasion, for it 
relates to the story of the Maccabees, who 
died fighting for their country, and whom Grod 
received because they had accepted the sleep of 
death heroically. That is the most ancient 
text and the most exact, wherein is affirmed the 
Doctrines of the Church on death. A great 
idea commands it: that they shall rise again 
one day. Let us honor their remains, since 
they will live again ; let us conduct ourselves so 
as to please them, since they are watching over 
us, and let us remember that it depends on us to 
lighten their sufferings. 

These old beliefs communicate to the office 
of the dead its character of sweet and melan- 
choly sadness. A music creeps into their 
hearts. Incessant appeals arise so that dear 
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ones may obtain their sleep. Rapid and pene- 
trating traits, which the Middle Ages called 
the tears of the saints, and these old melodies, 
which made Jean-Jacques Rousseau weep at 
Saint-Sulpice, have lost nothing of their power 
to relax the soul. Their looks cannot be drawn 
away from the li^ts on the cenotaph. Why, 
this tragic army has become about a hundred 
living flames on the flowers of a catafalque I 
"Vita mutatur non toUitur," the oflSce will 
soon sing. '^The dead are no longer like us, 
but they are still among us. What repose, 
what appeased fulness 1" 

Suddenly, in the midst of these consoling 
/ thoughts, bursts forth "Dies Irae.'* A melody 
of fear and terror, a dramatic poem, it surges 
forth in this so sweet, so shaded liturgic en- 
semble. It prophesies the days of wrath to 
come, but, at the same time, it b rings back 
the gloomy days of the siege. Its outburst 
helps this Mass to express completely these 



; soul depths of Metz, whose years could calm 
I the surface but at the bottom of which exists 
the first horror of the surrender. 

*T)ay of wrath, day of tears.'* What is to 
hinder the faithful from finding a manifold 
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sense and their own image, beneath the fleeting 
mistiness of that prose? For centuries each 
one has interpreted these beautiful latin ac- 
cents. 

"Judge, avenger and just, accord me delay; 
deliver us from the deep abyss where we have 
fallen; deliver us from the lion's mouth; let not 
the Tartar consume us ; and let us not fall into 
darkness." This darkness for the people of 
Metz means a hard life imder the German 
yoke, far from the sweetness and lights of 
France, and for them the idea of resurrection 
is lined with a dream of revenge. They enrich 
with all their patriotism a liturgy that is al- 
ready so full. 

These long supplications, with a sad and 
persuasive beauty, these hopes where fear and 
grief escape sometimes in a tumult, create anew 
under this vault, where breathe the shadows, 
the emotions of the first Christians in the cata- 
combs. A religion is made anew by this crowd 
in mourning, a municipal and catholic faith. 
These Metz people believe they are attending 
the mass of their civilizatifih* They fbtm a 
community linked by its memories and its 
griefs. And each one feels that he is becoming 
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greater by the aggrandizement of all. This 
magnanimity which they would like to demon- 
strate by sublime acts they prove even in the 
most minute details this morning. With what 
yeneration they all bow before the Women of 
Metz, who extend a purse tied with a wide 
black ribbon for the upkeep of the tombs I The 
Cathedral is full of the most genuine emotions, 
without anything theatrical 

At the end of the church, Colette, on her 
knees, between her German and her grand- 
mother, felt, as she wept, all the power of this 
solemnity. She did not oppose any argument 
against it. She reposed, she was fairly bathed 
in the great ideas which stir up every reKgious 
feeling of our race. For a month she had been 
wondering: "After thirty-five years is it ex- 
cusable to marry a German?" But to-day, 
useless to argue, she saw very clearly that time 
^one by is no excuse, and that the thirty-five 
^ears are only the too long delay in whidi the 
/heroes have been awaiting reparation. Their 
' shades hover about her, watch over her. Will 
she dare deceive them, hmi; them, turn rene- 
gade? This cathedral, these songs, these no- 
tables, the whole vast display, bewildered the 
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girl, but, above all, the presence of tbe dead. 
Colette recognizes the impossibility of barter- 
ing with the dead who are present there. 

Mr. Asmus was about a thousand leagues 
from these refinements. He had returned 
from Konigsberg happy at having broken his 
engagement. At the sound of this liturgic mu- 
sic, he dreamed of pleasures, and, while look- 
ing at this fine gathering, which he found a 
little sad, he saw himself already promoted. 
His inward lightheartedness m Je a strange 
contrast with the scruples of the young girl. 
It recalls the "Dechants'* which the old music 
schools of Metz, once so well known, had put in 
vogue in this cathedral. It is said that then, 
when one singer had intoned the grave words 
of the service, another burst forth with an 
earthly melody as was, for example, JLong le 
rieu de la fontcdne.*' 

However, this frivolous Ajsmus, at the mo- 
m^it of the absolution, when the bells com- 
menced to ring, and the priests were ranging 
themselves around the flaming catafalque, no- 
ticed that Colette had dried her tears, and that 
her face was beaming with strength. He was 
bewildered at recognizing in the young girl a 
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kind of joy, of which he could hope to be the 
object. 

She, as stimulated by this ceremony, had at 
i length distinguished that which was hidden 
I deepest in her soul. That blossom which now 
\ unfolded on this humble stem was true religion 
\but of local color; it was the flower of Metz. 
jColette saw with a joyful lightheartedness that 
between her and Mr. Asmus it was not a per- 
' sonal question but a French question. She 
felt full of a great dignity, raised up toward 
something more vast, more high, and more con- 
stant than her modest self. 

She left the church swiftly, dragging her 
grandmother and the Professor after her, and 
from the threshold in the midst of the congre- 
gation that was passing, on the sidewalk of the 
Place d'Armes, quite impatient to declare her- 
self, she turned toward the young German. 
Already a great mmiber of the faithful were 
retiuning to their business, while little groups 
were walking towards Chambieres. A few 
minutes more and these servants of the ideal 
would all have regained their ordinary spirit- 
ual level at the same time as Fabert and the 
cathedral shall have taken up their semi- 
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solitude. But this celebration for the dead 
shall not have been in vain. 

*T)octor," said the young girl, "I cannot 
marry you. I esteem you; I will have great 
friendship for you; I thank you for the good 
that you think of us. Do not be angry with 
me. 

Asmus flushed scarlet, as the young girl ar- 
ticulated these words with a firm tone and radi- 
ant with her victory over what might have be- 
littled her. Madame Baudoche, whom he 
looked at appealingly, did not even see him. 
Without caring about the crowd she embraced 
Colette. The Prussigp bowed stiflBy and 
walked away. For months and months he was 
going to ponder whether he ought to admire or 
detest this answer. 
i^ What would you, my dear Frederic Asmus? 
You are a victim of the war. Yom* naive im- 
petuosity was not wrong to yield to the attrac- 
tion of this Lorraine soil which desires to make 
reparation for all that it has lost. Every- 
thing seemed propitious to this peaceful dream^ 
but a young girl has chosen her path, which 
French honor points out to her. 

Return, Colette, with your grandmother to 
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your apartment on the Quay of the Moselle, 
unknown to all, and perhaps to yourself; live 
bravely a weD-planned life as before, watchful 
and mocking, discreet, frank and sincere. 
Persevere in taking care of the tombs and 
always cherish the pure language of your na- 
tion. Let it continue to exhale in all your 
movements that fidelity which is not a vain 
word on your lips. Little girl of my country, 
I have not even said that you were beautiful, 
and yet, if I have spoken truly, many will love 
you, I believe, like those whom a love story 
would immortalize. Not unlike Clorinda and 
her famous warriors, but more like that nun, 
sacrificed in a cloister, you have created a 
poetry; you who know how to protect your soul 
and how to maintain its reflection on all things. 
Are we, however, going to allow the real image 
of M etz to suffer the constant attacks that in 
time will efface it? And will it suffice for our 
inactive sympathy to admire from afar a move- 
ment that is calling us? 

THE END 
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